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SEIBERLING 





This commemorative medal was created by Em- 


ployees of Seiberling Rubber Company in honor ~ 
of F. A. and C. W. Seiberling, upon the Silver 
Anniversary of the Company they founded on 
November 16, 1921. It honors two pioneers who, in _ 


building the fastest growing organization in the 
rubber industry, have buile a living monument to 
the ideal of simple honesty in human relationships. 


SEIBERLING RUBBER CO. + Akron, Ohio * Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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“Increased efficiency is the way to 


higher wages”, says the A. F. of L. 


% Here is sound, straight thinking by the American 
Federation of Labor, from a recent bulletin to their mem- 
bers. We are glad to publish it, for this sort of common 
sense is the way to the prosperity America could and 
should have: 


“Increased efficiency is the way to higher wages, lower 
prices for the consumer, a better market for your 
product and a more secure job for you. Traditionally, 
America has paid for rising wages by increasing pro- 
ductivity, and this is the only way to raise living 
standards. The other alternative—to pay for wage in- 
creases by raising prices—is no gain at all for workers, 


because living cost increases cancel wage gains.” 


That’s the kind of thinking with which business manage- 
ment is glad to cooperate; it is the American way to 


mutual prosperity. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 








Veterans’ benefits. Veterans’ Admin- 
istration reported these effects of the ceil- 
ing limitations on subsistence payments to 
veterans training under the GI Bill of 
Rights: payments have been suspended to 
more than 150,000 trainees until they re- 
port their earnings. This report was due 
November 5. About 119,000 trainees will 
get no Government payments on Novem- 
ber 30, first pay date after the ceiling plan 
took effect. Their monthly earnings from 
private sources were higher than $175 in 
the case of a veteran without dependents, 
$200 if with dependents. About 300,000 
trainees will get smaller Government pay- 
ments. Unaffected are about 160,000 dis- 
abled veterans training under the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation law 


Food. Agriculture Department ended the 
wartime order prohibiting the sale of 
whipping cream. Officials in the Sugar 
Branch predicted a 5-pound increase in 
individual sugar rations in 1947. Expected 
increases in supplies from Cuba next year 
would allow a direct supply of 30 pounds 
per person in 1947. Sugar for manufac- 
tured food products probably would be in- 
creased to about 54 pounds per person, 
compared with the 1946 average of 48 
pounds. Office of Price Administration or- 
dered an increase in refiners’ raw-sugar 
prices and said consumer prices would go 
up about half a cent a pound. 


Army man power. A new officer-candi- 
date system was announced by the War 
Department. After Feb. 1, 1947, men will 
be selected for officer-candidate schools on 
the basis of Army-wide competitive tests, 
which will include, for the first time, an 
evaluation of an applicant’s officer-like 
qualities by another enlisted man. To be 
eligible for the tests a man must be 19 
but under 31 years of age, must have com- 
pleted basic training, and must meet all 
physical qualifications with no waivers. 


Foreign trade. The British Board of 
Trade added 38 items to the products that 
may be imported into the United Kiag- 
dom. This makes 155 products U.S. busi- 
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nessmen may ship to Britain under a 
special arrangement between the govern- 





ments. Civilian Production Administra- 
tion ended import restrictions on Manila 
hemp and discontinued Government pur- 
chases of the fiber from the Philippines. 
Plans for reducing the present number of 
commodities under export control by 10 
per cent were announced by Office of In- 
ternational Trade. 


Pipe lines. The 16 firms bidding for the 
Big Inch pipe lines will be invited to sub- 
mit another round of offers, War Assets 
Administration said. Administrator Rob- 
ert M. Littlejohn told the House Surplus 
Property Committee the original bids 
were too low. He set the current appraised 
value of the lines at $113,700,000. The lines 
run from Texas to the New York-Phila- 
delphia area, can be used for transporting 
natural gas or oil. 


Tires. Manufacturers will be permitted to 
sell spare tires and tubes with new cars 
and trucks beginning December 16. Civil- 
ian Production Administration estimated 
1946 passenger-car tire output at 
66,150,000. 


Surplus metals. The Government stock- 
pile of surplus nonferrous metals will be 
sold to the highest bidders rather than at 
former ceiling prices. Surplus holdings 
include copper, lead, tin, zinc, and metal 
alloys, in various shapes and forms. 


Sedition trial. Justice Department an- 
nounced its decision to appeal from a 
dismissal ruling in the mass sedition trial 
of 28 defendants in the District of Colum- 
bia U.S. District Court. The court ruled 
that the defendants, having been before the 
court on the sedition charges for the last 
four and one-half years, have been denied 
their constitutional right to a speedy trial. 
The decision added that, if the defendants 
were clearly guilty, the Government 
should have been able to establish their 
guilt in the eight months of proceedings 
occurring in an original trial which was 
ended when the presiding judge died. 
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The Ford Half-Ton with 
7\4-foot Panel body 


One big reason— 
FORD AXLES STAND UP! 


Ford Truck axle shafts carry no weight load, because 
ALL Ford Trucks have 34-floating or full-floating 
axles. All weight stresses are carried on the axle 
housing—none on the shafts—minimizing shaft 
breakage. Driving pinion is straddle-mounted on 3 
large roller bearings, maintaining positive mesh with 
ring gear—no destructive springing away under 
stress. Differentials have 4 sturdy pinions, even in 

light duty chassis, spreading the load and strain. 











ONLY in a Ford Truck will you find gal clutch—big hydraulic brakes, with non- 
all these long-life features: your warping, score-resistant cast drum faces for 
a1 | choice of two great truck engines, the 100- | maximum life. More than 50 such long-life 
“* | HP. V-8 or 90-H.P. Six—new precision- _ features contribute to Ford Truck endurance 
AT type V-8 rod bearings—Flightlight aluminum ... and that endurance is proved by the fact 
“s \ alloy, 4-ring pistons—efficient air- and oil- that 7 out of 11 of all Ford Trucks built since 

1928 are still in use. See your Ford Dealer! 


y *, 3 





» | Altering—full pressure lubrication—heavy 
channel section frames, doubled between 
d to 


pie | Springsin heavy duty models—semi-centrifu- 
The 


4b MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
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You don’t need 4-leaf clovers when you stay at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, for we never leave your comfort 
up to luck. Your room has just about everything you 
want ... big, restful chairs, a radio, scientifically 
planned lighting, even a reading lamp on your bed. 





And you won’t have to hold a lucky rabbit’s foot to 
e get a good night’s sleep . . . the famous Pennsylvania 
beds will take care of that! Their sleep-producing, 837- 
coil spring mattresses are so comfortable you probably 
wouldn’t be able to stay awake if you wanted to. 








Hang up your horseshoe! You’re in luck with some- 
thing NEW in every Pennsylvania bathroom . . . an 
adjustable shower head that will get you wetter—better 
than any you’ve ever tried. You can pick just the spray 
you like best. A regular spray, as above... 





‘ 
ON 
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.. or, for a stinging needle spray, turn the handle on 

4, the shower head and brace yourself! When you’ve had 

enough, another flip of the handle brings a gentle flood 

spray. There’s always plenty of hot water and piles of 
snowy-white towels at the Pennsylvania. 











Now, for the first time, you might even get a bedroom 
equipped with a television set! It’s another Statler in- 
novation, and while there aren’t many such rooms yet 
—every guest at the Pennsylvania can enjoy the tele- 
vision sets in the Cocktail Lounge. 
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SHARE A MEAL—SAVE A LIFE! 
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Power of labor leaders is to be trimmed down sharply in months ahead. 

Strike power almost certainly is to be made subject to restriction. 

Power to break contracts without penalty will be taken away. 

Political power, power to spend money without accounting, will be limited. 

Power of the closed shop, the nower of a labor leader to deny a man the 
right to work by taking away his union card, is likely to be whittled down. 





Employer powers, reduced drastically in recent years, will be enlarged. 
Right to fire recalcitrent workers is likely to be restored. 

Freedom to talk about unions will be broadened. 

The right to use injunctions agrinst mass picketing may be reasserted. 
Freedom to exercise discipline “mong workers is likely to be restored. 
Labor leaders will lose, employers will gain from laws to come. 








Elections indicated the turn in relative power of labor leaders and of em- 
ployers. John L. Lewis, with his coal strike, assured that turn. 

The strirye in coal is an assertion of the ultimate in labor-leader power. 
This was a strike against the nation itself, called at the whim of one man. 

Strikes from now on will be anticlimax, will just add to the degree of re- 
striction to be applied by Congress to the power of labor leaders. 

Big strikes will come, even so, if Mr. Lewis wins over the Government. 

A general strike, however, a strike of many unions at once, seems not to be 
likely. A strike in steel, or coal, or railroads reslly serves as a general 
strike, if prolonged. Workers in other unions are forced out of jobs whether or 
not they want to leave their jobs. Coal shortage can force millions from jobs. 

Strikes in basic industries definitely will be limited by Congress. The 
British, after an attemnted general strike in 1926, msde strikes illegal when 
designed or calculated to coerce the Government either directly or by causing 
hardships of the people generally. The British Labor Government used troops to 
break a dock-worker strike. Strikes in Britain are under control. 

Antistrike laws in U.S. almost surely will be drastic. 








When the postwar strikes are over and the results #re tallied up: 

Wage rates per hour in big industries will be uv 30 to 40 cents from 1945. 

Prices will be 30 per cent, or more, higher then at the war end. 

Purchasing power of take-home pay of workers, after strikes, will be a lit- 
tle lower than during war, owins to loss of much overtime pay. 

Working time lost for millions of workers, due to strikes, will be 2 to 4 
months and in some cases a good deal more than that. 

Wage gains, due to strikes, may be about 3 to 5 cents an hour more than 
could have been had without strikes. That's for the big industries. 

Labor's losses from strikes, in the final tally, will be far greater than 
the gains. Workers, by striking, will have denied themselves goods. Shortages 
of goods will have resulted in a price level higher than it need have been. An 
inflated price level rapidly will restrict demand. Restricted demand will 
lead to unemployment. Unemployment will further weaken the union position and 











(over) 
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will cause pressure for reduced wages in many industries. 

A smart labor leadership after war would have stressed production, would 
have encouraged workers to get goods produced to satisfy wants at a resonable 
level of prices, while accepting wage increases obtainable by negotiation. 





Actually, U.S. leadership, Government and labér, muffed its chance. 

Mr. Truman invited strikes by ending wage controls in 1945, by telling the 
country's workers to come and get wage increases to offset overtime losses. 

CIO's Walter Reuther touched it all off with his strike in automobiles. 

Phil Murray knocked reconversion in the head with his long steel strike. 

In the end, workers got about 3 cents an hour more than they could have had. 
John L. Lewis then put on the finishing touches with a 57-day coal strike. 
President Truman then rounded it all up by patting Mr. Lewis on the back in 

a White House ceremony for the wonderful gains he negotiated for coal miners out 

of Government negotiators. This then served as an invitation on the part of 

other labor leaders to try again, to get more than Mr. Lewis got. 











In the payoff, now that the country sees what happened: 

Mr. Truman lost an election November 5, and faces defeat in 1948. 

John L. Lewis faced jailing, and the weakening of his union. 

Phil Murray's CIO is torn by dissension and will be hard hit bv recession. 

Walter Reuther's plans for prosperity no longer are widely accepted. 

Hindsight suggests that political leaders and labor leaders who jointly 
have been running the country since the war didn't do so well. 

You get the story of Mr. Lewis and coal on pages 11 to 15. 











Any chance to avoid a 1947 shakeout seems to have gone glimmering. 

Output of goods will be affected even by a short cstrike in coal. 

Income of workers will be lowered, not raised, hv strikes. 

Prices of many types of goods most wanted are being marked up again. 

At some point along this line of circumstance, demand is going to be cut 
back, first in one line and then another. When that happens, maybe after the 
Christmas rush of buying, there may begin to be adjustment in scattered lines. 

A_ turn from boom to correction may be well started before mid-1947. 

Any prolonged strike in coal, or steel, or automobiles will just deepen anc 
prolong the setback, complicate the problem of finding real prosperity. 











A threat to call Congress will be used if Mr. Lewis prolonss his strike. 

Congress, if called back, will be in a mood to enact restrictions that 
would be very severe in their effect on union powers. 

Mr. Truman is more likely to sign, than to veto, antistrike bills. 

If coal mining stays down and the President waits on the new Congress to 
take over January 3, it might be February 1 before strike action could be taken. 
That is too long a wait. By that time the country would be starving. 

It is to be the old Congress, in control of the Democrats, that will deal 
with the new strike problem, if it proves necessary to deal with it. 


In other fields, as matters are develoning..... 

Between 500,000 and 750,000 Government workers will lose jobs during the 
year ahead. Government will end with about 1,500,000 civilian employes. 

A budget of around $33,000,000,000 is about as low as to expect for the year 
that begins next July 1. Defenses will suffer even at that level. 

Unemployment insurance will be counted to cushion the effect of any large 
unemployment that might develop in the year ahead. 

Dollar devaluation rumors are without the slightest Sensation, U.S. is not 
to alter the $35 an ounce price it will pay for gold. 











See also pages 20, 22, 38. 
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The paint you see here has three 
component parts—the pigments, 
which give it color; the oil base, 
which serves as a vehicle for the 
pigments; and the drying agent. 

During the war, the critical short- 
age of fats and oils threatened the 
very existence of the paint industry. 
Goodyear scientists set out to find 
asuitable substitute. They developed 
a new synthetic resin—Pliolite S-5— 
which not only does the job as well 
but does it better! 

Paint made with Pliolite S-5 is 
highly resistant to water, alkali, acid, 





ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODS YEAR LEADERSHIP 


fumes; performs well under brilliant 
sunshine; does not discolor in either 
darkness or light. And this new resi- 
nous material doés not contain any 
oils or any other critically scarce 
items. Goodyear is stepping up pro- 
duction of Pliolite S-5, sells it only 
to paint manufacturers. 

Here, again, is an outstanding 
example of how Goodyear leadership 
works in a wide range of operations— 
each day developing new skill to im- 
prove old products, each day following 
fresh research trails to the building 
of better new products for you. 





This shortage is the mother of improvement 


The world’s foremost builder of tires, 
Goodyear is also a leader in metals, 
fabrics, chemicals, plastics . . . always 
making sure that all Goodyear products 
are better today than they were yester- 


day, better tomorrow than they are today. 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


EXPLORING HERCULES LAND 


7 _News = Lines. 



















In Hercules Land are 
found many of the resins 
and other chemical ma- 
terials which have helped 
today’s high standard of 
printing by letterpress, lithograph, and 
gravure processes. 
Hercules Nitrocellulose is the base for 
lacquer-type inks used 
to print on glassine, cello- 
phane, and metal foil, as 
. well as paper. Synthetic 
resins of various types go into gloss, 
rotogravure, and overprint varnish inks. 
Parlon*, Hercules chlorinated rubber, is 
used to give chemical resistance to inks 
such as those used on soap wrappers. 
It will pay youto 
know more about 
Hercules. Write for 
the new 18-page 
illustrated book, 
“A Trip through 
* Hercules Land”’. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
966 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT obtain any more for- 
eign copper through the Government's 
public purchase program. The Civilian 
Production Administration discontinues 
this program because of removal of price 
controls. Commitments already made for 
purchase of foreign copper will be fulfilled. 
Hereafter, the 4 per cent tariff on copper 
will apply for private imports. 


* + 4 


YOU CAN now obtain Form 1120 for 
making your corporation income tax re- 
turn for 1946. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue releases this form, and also Form 
1065 to be filed by partnerships. 


* & 


YOU CANNOT, as a major stockholder 
in a corporation, expect the corporation to 
obtain an income tax deduction for ex- 
cessive rent that it pays you for use of 
property. In one case, where the U.S. 
Tax Court decides that such excess rents 
were disguised dividends, the Court lim- 
its the amount that can be deducted for 
income tax purposes. 


oe * ® 


YOU CAN arrange with the National 
Hous‘ng Agency for a special shipment of 
window glass if you are a builder or con- 
tractor in an area where there is an acute 
shortage of glass. The National Housing 
Agency announces that the window-glass 
industry has agreed to channel this ma- 
terial into shortage areas where requests 
for assistance are received by regional 
housing expediters. 


* + & 


YOU CANNOT safely sell or rent a 
new house to a nonveteran without first 
taking “affirmative steps” to offer it to 
veterans. The House Expediter rules that 
veterans’ preference under the Emergency 
Housing Act is not met by owners who 
merely post signs of “Held for Veterans” 
at property sites. Owners are expected to 
offer new property to veterans through ad- 
vertising, listing with real estate brokers 
or similar methods before selling or rent- 
ing to others. The offering period is 60 
days on sales and 30 days on rentals. 


* * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of resi- 
dential-plumbing fixtures, get priority as- 
sistance in obtaining needed materials. 
This assistance is offered by the Civilian 


and administrative decisions: 


Production Administration in an effort to 
increase production. 


+ + © 


YOU CAN, as a meat packer or cattle 
slaughterer, file a claim up to December 3] 
for release of subsidy payments withheld 
under provisions of the livestock-slaughter 
subsidy program, which was terminated 
October 15. This deadline for filing is set 
by the Office of Economic Stabilization, 
The agency also opens the way for filing 
of claims for payment in cases where 
prices paid by slaughterers were above 
permissible limits, provided extenuating 
circumstances can be shown. 


+¢ & 


YOU CANNOT safely refuse to re-em. 
ploy a veteran, even though to re-employ 
him would violate seniority provisions of 
a union contract. A federal district court 
rules in such a case that it is not unrea- 
sonable, under the Selective Service Act, 
to require a bus company to place a vet- 
eran back in his old job. 


* + € 


YOU CANNOT expect the Price De 
control Board to consider a petition for 
decontrol of rents. The Board points out 
that it does not have jurisdiction over re- 
moval of rent controls or over the levels 
of rents. 


* & 


YOU CAN usually purchase Govern. 
ment surpluses at prices that prevailed 
before price controls were removed. The 
War Assets Administration adopts a pol- 
icy that for the most part will result in 
fixed-price sales being made at the same 
levels that existed under OPA price ceil- 
ings. 

*x* * 


YOU CANNOT, as a textile producer 
or distributor, fail to honor all priority- 
rated orders except those issued under 
the revoked low-cost-clothing order. CPA 
informs mills, converters and other sup- 
pliers that these priority orders still must 
be recognized. 


* & © 


YOU CAN disregard the Government's 
former restrictions on the import of leod 
and Manila hemp. Import-control regul 
tions are amended to eliminate these two 
items. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based wpon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus co 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tur Unsrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic matend, 
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Coming Soon on the Chesapeake & Ohio 


“PAY AS YOU GO” 
TRAIN TRAVEL! 


This new optional 
service, now being 
worked out by the 


C & 0, should be 
available in January. 


HY should the business of 
lt a train trip be such a 
nuisance? Why should the traveler be 
put to a lot of trouble? Why shouldn’t 
the railroad take the trouble? 


Why should you have to stand ina 
ticket line, or send someone, often 
days in advance of your journey, just 
to get your tickets? 


Why shouldn’t you be able to 
reserve space by telephone, go right 
to your place on the train, then 
simply pay for your ticket en route? 


The Chesapeake & Ohio asked itself 
these questions—and came up with 
the answer: “‘Pay as you go—on the 
C & 0.” Under this new plan you'll 





NO NEED TO STAND IN LINE AT 
TICKET WINDOWS -JUST RESERVE A 
COACH SEAT OR PULLMAN SPACE* 
BY PHONE. 














be able to phone in advance for either 
a coach seat or Pullman space.* 
You'll go straight to the train, take 
your reserved space, and pay for 
your ticket there or you can use the 
new C & O credit card which is now 
being planned. 


Detailed arrangements for this 
new service are at present being 
worked out. The C & O is seeking the 
help of other organizations whose 
co-operation is needed. It is hoped 
and believed that you can “‘Pay as 
you go—on the C & O” in January. 














THEN PAY FOR YOURTICKET AFTER 
YOU BOARD THE TRAIN OR USE 
THE NEW C&O CREDIT CARD. 











Watch for the announcement. Plan 
to use this service in the territory 
served by the Chesapeake & Ohio. It . 
will make the planning of your trips 
much quicker and simpler, and cost 
nothing extra. It will be the latest— 
but not the last—of many services 
rendered by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
to make rail travel more sensible and 
more enjoyable. 


* A credit card will be necessary to hold 
Pullman space reserved by phone unless, of 
course, you want to buy your ticket in 
advance, for Pullman space carries a penalty 
if not used or properly canceled. 


PAY AS YOU GO - ON THE C&O 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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THIRSTY FUEL OIL TANKS in the Windy City’s office 


seal buildings, apartments and industrial plants can have a 4000- 
gallon “gulp” every time a Fruehauf Tank-Trailer drives up. 


But, feeding big-building oil 
burners is only a part of their 
daily work. Hundreds of home 
furnaces need tending, too. 

It was in 1935 that Arrow 
Petroleum Company, Chicago, 
first used Fruehauf Tank-Trailers 
for fuel-oil deliveries. Arrow 
readily discovered how easily 
they were maneuvered in busy 
city traffic and in and out narrow 
alleys. Hinged-in-the-middle, 
they turned in the same radius as 
the short truck that pulled them. 

Soon business grew. Bigger 
delivery tanks were needed, 
so the first 1500-gallon Tank- 
Trailers were replaced with 
4000-gallon units. 

Again customer service was 
improved and savings in delivery 
costs were effected. With bigger 
delivery units, both industrial 


and home stops could often be 
made on the same trip. Drivers 
did not need to return to the 
plant to refill as often. 

In the words of Frank H. 
Schreiber, General Superintend- 
ent, “We've improved our delivery 
efficiency about 50% since we put 
in these 4000-gallon Fruehaufs. 
We're satisfied that for our big city 
operation, year around, the Trailer- 
method works best. When a truck 
needs repairs it never ties up a 
tank... detachable tanks are the 
answer.” 

Executives in varied lines of 
business have found worthwhile 
savings in the Trailer-method of 
hauling. Your Fruehauf repre- 
sentative can acquaint you with 
many interesting facts and offer 
counsel on hauling problems. No 
obligations, of course. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. * 


9 Factories—62 Factory Service Branches 
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COAL MINERS’ GAINS AND RISKS: 
PERILS IN COURSE LEADER SETS 


Ability of One Man to Strangle Nation‘s Industry, Cut Off Necessities 


Outlook for drastic new 
restrictions on unions in 
wake of Lewis challenge 


A test of nerves and of power between 
John L. Lewis and the U.S. Government 
is involved in the shutdown of the nation’s 
coal mines. 

The mines closed because Mr. Lewis 
told the miners of soft coal that, as of 
midnight November 30, they no longer 
had a contract to work. He “terminated” 
their agreement with the Government, as 
employer, on five days’ notice. The Gov- 
ernment argued that the contract could 
not be thrown aside, unless both parties 
agreed to do so. With the issue thus 
drawn, the whole struggle is a test of 
strength to try to determine who was 
right, the Government or John L. Lewis. 

If Mr. Lewis could win this test, he 
would have defeated the National Gov- 
ernment itself. No labor leader, in a test 
of individual strength, ever before has 
won over the power of an entire nation 
of 140,000,000 people. Victory by Mr. 
Lewis would open the way for Mr. Lewis 
to unchallenged leadership of all Ameri- 
can labor. 

If Mr. Lewis lost, the Government 
would have reasserted its dominance over 
an individual, no matter how powerful in 
his personal right. In that case, the peak 
of the personal power of labor. leaders 
would have passed with the challenge 
that was given the nation when the coal 
miners struck. Other labor leaders, after 
that, would be discouraged from try- 
ing to beat Mr. Lewis in the exercise of 
power. 

How great that power of labor leaders 
can be is demonstrated by what has hap- 
pened in coal. The Government, as em- 
ployer, told the miners that they were 
bound by contract to go on working. But 
the Government’s word was brushed aside 
on a single statement from Mr. Lewis. The 
miners stopped work. At the nod of the 
mine leader, railroads slowed down, steel 
mills prepared to close down gradually, 
unemployment started to rise, factories in 
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many industries far removed from coal 
got ready to stop operations. Unless coal 
could be mined, the nation would be badly 
crippled within 30 to 60 days. 

The extent of power that lies in the 
hands of Mr. Lewis, as a result of his hold 
on the loyalty of 400,000 miners, can be 
seen in the timetable of strangulation that 
would go with a prolonged coal strike. This 
timetable is shown in the chart on page 13. 
On the basis of estimates prepared by the 
Government, assuming the coal strike 
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could not be settled or broken quickly, the 
outlook is this: 

Within 15 days, nearly one fifth of the 
nation’s coal-driven electric plants will be 
scraping their coal bins to keep stoves hot, 
refrigerators cold, and lights burning in 
their communities. About 9 per cent of the 
steel mills will be laying off their men. 
Railroads will be running on drastically 
reduced schedules, with “holidays” for 
many trainmen. And one quarter of the 
other coal-using industries of the nation 
will be closed or slewing down to stop. 

Within 30 days, half of the railroads 
and a quarter of the steel mills will be out 
of coal or have very small supplies. Many 
plants making such things as automobiles, 
refrigerators and furnaces will have closed 
for lack of steel and other materials. (One 
large automobile maker had only a 24-hour 
supply of steel on hand when the coal 
strike began.) Children in some homes and 
workers in some offices will be cold. 

Within 45 days, something like paraly- 
sis will start settling over the nation. Some 
people may go hungry. Many will be cold. 
Millions will be out of work. Thousands of 
factories will be closed down. Little more 
than half of the steel mills will be running. 
More than half of the plants processing 
lead, zinc, copper, aluminum, cement, rub- 
ber and other basic materials will have 
stopped. Train service nationally will be 
only about one fourth what it was last 
week. Lights will be dimmed all over the 
nation. Fewer streetcars will operate in 
cities. Houses often will be cold. 

Within 60 days, the nation will be ap- 
proaching a standstill. Little more than a 
fourth of its factories will still be oper- 
ating. The channels that provide steel 
and other materials for industry will be 
drying up. Food will be scarcer. Heat will 
be scarcer. 

A timetable of that sort assumes that 
Government is unable to take steps to get 
relief for the nation. It assumes that prac- 
tically no soft coal is mined. 

Actually, the Government has reserves 
of power that may be called into use much 
before the nation strangles completely. It is 
not improbable that Congress will be 
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called back to Washington to bolster the 
Administration’s hand. 

Power of the Government to defend 
itself and to retaliate can be great. Many 
plans for action have been laid down by 
the Administration. 

Seizing Mr. Lewis and bringing him into 
court is only the first step. Court action 
against his aides and field agents is ex- 
pected to follow. 

Freezing union funds would cut off a 
major source of strength to the United 
Mine Workers of America. Their $13,000,- 
000 treasury is a potent weapon. 

Unemployment insurance will be denied 
the striking miners in most States. 

The company stores, which are the 
main source of food and other goods in 
many mine towns, could be closed. Or 
credit could be denied the miners. 

Drafting miners is a final possibility if 
the Administration places the problem in 
the hands of Congress. 

Power of other unions rallying to Mr. 
Lewis’s defense, however, is to limit the 
Government’s action somewhat. 

Financially, other unions could contrib- 
ute heavily both to the support of miners 
out on strike and to the legal defense of 
Mr. Lewis and his aides. This would offset, 
in part, any Government seizure of Mr. 
Lewis’s union funds. 

In Congress, some members from out- 
side the coal-mining districts will be aware 
that both the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations have attacked the Govern- 
ment’s court action against Mr. Lewis. 

Threat of a general strike could follow 
this united front. If such a strike were 
successful, the Government would col- 
lapse. Whether a general strike could be 
made effective in this country remains 
unknown. In Great Britain, in 1926, about 
1,500,000 workers walked off the job in 
sympathy with 850,000 striking coal 
miners. Not all workers responded to the 
call for a general strike. Volunteers kept 
essential services going, and the Army 
manned city utilities, trucks and trains. 
The general strike collapsed in 10 days. 
In America, so far, the trade-union move- 
ment, with the exception of the Industrial 
Workers of the World that was active in 
some sections at the time of World War I, 
has never advocated the general strike. 

Such forces, on the Government’s side 
and against it, are coming to bear on the 
national crisis. At its center stands Mr. 
Lewis, a man with almost complete domi- 
nation over the men who mine coal. He 
can say who shall work in a mine, and who 
shall not. This great power over individual 
miners would have to be ended before the 
Government could try effectively to break 
the strike. 

Mr. Lewis’s power has not always been 
so great. He has known days of weakness, 
when he was challenged openly by mine 
owners, by miners and even by officials of 
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his own union. Those days could return, 

But challenge to the Government is not 
something new to Mr. Lewis. His reconj 
of power goes back over nearly 30 year 
Two wars and two postwar periods hay 
found Mr. Lewis a factor in the nation 
life. 

The record shows the pattern of }js 
experience and of his bids for power, }y 
the past 14 years, it runs parallel to th 
constant growth in wages for the miner 
which is shown graphically by the chart 
this page. 

In World War I, the coal miners worked 
without a major strike, but wildcat strikes 
were numerous. The miners were given two 
wage increases in 1917. Request for an. 
other increase in 1918 was turned down by 
President Wilson. ; 

In 1919, the miners voted to strike 
arguing that their wartime contract jo 
longer bound them. President Wilson called 
the strike illegal, and an injunction wa 
issued against the strike. Union fund 
were impounded. Mr. Lewis, then acting 
president of the union, withdrew the strike 
order, but the men stayed out. After five 
weeks, the strike was ended by an agree. 
ment between Mr. Lewis and President 
Wilson. The miners got a wage increase, 

In 1921, the sporadic gun play which 
had been going on between union and non- 
union men in West Virginia developed into 
a pitched battle. The shooting stopped 
only with the arrival of federal troops, 
When it stopped, the union in West Vir 
ginia was broken. 

In 1922, a national strike was high 
lighted by violence in Herrin, Til. Strike. 
breaking miners were massacred and mine 
machinery was damaged. After two 
months, the miners went back to work at 
the same wages they had had before. 

In 1923, they struck again, and gota 
10 per cent wage raise. 

In 1925, miners went on strike the last 
day of August and did not return to the 
pits until February 12. The Governmest 
was about to intervene when a settlement 
finally was reached. In general, wages were 
unchanged. 

!+ the late ‘20s, Mr. Lewis actually was 
fir’:ting a losing battle to keep his union 
tc zether. Owners were opening up nev, 
nonunion mines in the South. Union mit- 
ers increasingly got fewer days’ work, les 
money in their pay envelopes. Men dropped 
out of the union. It fell from 650,000 men- 
bers in 1920 to only 150,000 by 1930. 

In 1930, a “rump” convention of uniot 
members declared the history of the union 
under Mr. Lewis to be “an unbroken series 
of defeats.” Mr. Lewis read the leaders 
this revolt out of his organization aml 
clung desperately to his hold on the ut 
ion’s headquarters. : 

In 1933, his big opportunity came will 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, all 
Mr. Lewis seized it. In fixing the price at 
coal, the Act guaranteed the union’s right 
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to organize. With the Government's bless- 
ing, organizers charged into the nonunion 
mine areas of Kentucky and W est Virginia. 
At the same time, a rival union’s requests 
for elections by the miners were denied. By 
the end of August that year, membership 
of the union was back up to 600,000. 

During the ‘30s, with the Miners’ union 
strong again, Mr. Lewis turned his atten- 
tion to promoting the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. This group started 
organizing the big industries—automobiles, 
steel, rubber. It broke off from the old 
American Federation of Labor and_be- 
came the country’s biggest union group. 
Mr. Lewis led it until 1940. By that time, 
he was fighting both President Roosevelt 
and Philip Murray, the new CIO presi- 
dent. In 1941, a strike of his union in the 
mines owned by steel companies was 
settled to Mr. Lewis’s liking—by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s order—the day the Jap- 
anese attacked Pearl Harbor. 

In World War Il, Mr. Lewis again held 
full power over the coal mines. The great 
majority of the miners were organized. 
In 1943, he demanded wage increases. He 
spurned the authority of the War Labor 
Board, set up to settle wage disputes. The 
coal miners struck. Mr. Lewis then ig- 
nored an ultimatum from President Roose- 
velt calling for an end to the strike. 
Strikes occurred four times before the 
issue finally was settled. What Mr. Lewis 
got for labor—beside some increase in 
wages for his miners—was the Smith- 
Connally Act, limiting the rights of 
unions in wartime. 

The present strike follows on the heels 
of a 59-day coal strike last spring. The 
Government ended that strike by taking 
possession of the mines and giving Mr. 
Lewis pretty much what he asked for. 

Labor's danger now is that Mr. Lewis’s 
new strike is about to bring from Congress 
measures which will make the Smith-Con- 
nally Act look mild indeed. Congressmen 
of both parties are preparing measures 
proposing to do these things: 

Bar all strikes in public utilities and 
nation-wide industries. 

Outlaw the closed shop in labor con- 
tracts. 

Forbid the checkoff of union dues or 
their collection by management. 

Free antitrust laws for legal action 
against unions. Unions now are exempt 
from antitrust prosecution. 

Give employers the right to sue unions 
for violating their contract agreements. 

Require financial reports in detail by 
all unions. 

Take away workers’ rights under the 
Wagner Act when they strike against the 
Government. 

Give free speech to employers for dis- 
cussion of union matters with employes. 

Measures such as these may be Mr. 
Lewis’s legacy to the labor movement— 
whether he wins his strike or ldses it. 
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Impact of Coal Strike 
On Nation’s Industries 
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STRIKE’‘S IMPACT ON MINE AREAS: 
FEAR OF A PAYLESS CHRISTMAS 


Officials’ Belief That 70 to 90 Per Cent of Men Prefer to Dig Coal 


Traditional refusal of the 
workers to return unless 
union chief gives word 


A walkout that few favor, but that no one 
can do anything about, is discovered in a 
tour of coal mining areas by a member of 
the Board of Editors of The United States 
News. A telegraphic report on conditions in 
coal fields follows. 


Uniontown, Pa. 


Situation here in Fayette County, old- 
est stronghcld of United Mine Workers 
and sounding board for John L. Lewis 
techniques, is this: 

Of 40-odd miners interviewed, none 
favored the strike. Stoppage is seen as a 
long-delayed showdown, pending since 
November, 1941. Sentiment is changing 
from a cocky “they will never jail Lewis,” 
to fear of a long strike. It’s significant 
that half of the county’s miners were 
working up to the last minute before the 
strike. This is the first time in county 
history that a walkout was not completed 
days before the deadline. 

Uniontown city officials are certain that 
70 to 90 per cent of the miners prefer to 
work but cannot. They would lose jobs 
under union rules and the closed shop. 

Comments, all made in private, give 
this on-the-ground picture: 

One union official says: “It’s our Gov- 
ernment. We don’t want to humiliate it. 
But I think they are showing damned 
poor judgment.” Another adds: “There’s 
no jail big enough to hold Lewis. You can’t 
put $1,000,000 in jail.” A veteran miner, 
with 15 years’ experience: “Senseless to 
strike. Workers have nothing to gain, ire 
certain to lose pay.” And a miner’s wife: 
“The hell with John L. Lewis.” 

A UMW attorney ebserves: “The con- 
tract isn’t legal because it provides no 
date for termination. Under it, Govern- 
ment could hold workers to present terms 
for 20 years’ involuntary servitude.” A 
sheriff in this area: “Personally, I’d like to 
see the showdown come now, not later.” 
The coal-company police chief: “We ex- 
pect no violence.” But a local politician 
says: “Hope the Army doesn’t come in. 
May touch off a powder keg.” 

A Navy representative: “I can’t do a 
damned thing.” A railroad traffic man- 
ager: “We're taking off 1,000 coal cars 
and 450 coke cars weekly from county 
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runs.” And a Uniontown merchant notes: 
“We've stocked for the biggest Christmas 
buying spree in local history. Now we 
stand to lose our shirts.” 

Final comment comes from a _ coal- 
company official: “Only solution is legis- 
lation for compulsory arbitration by a 
special session of Congress. Six owners 
don’t mines back now. Losing 
money 


Consensus is that all AFL and CIO 


unions in the country would go out on 


want 


3) 


4:40 a.m. and returning at 4 p.m. He 
thinks the company is fair, the pay ade- 
quate; does not like walkout. 

Wife’s view. Miner’s wife says all wives 
are against strike. They expect to live on 
credit from the company store, although 
they buy little there normally. They ran 
up a $300 bill there during the last 10- 
week strike. Wife thinks secret ballot 
would return miners to jobs. She believes 
there is some Communist element in near- 
by UMW locals, knows of Communist 





THE BATH HOUSE IS QUIET 
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... until the telegram signed ‘‘Lewis’’ appears 


strike if Mr. Lewis is jailed. A matter of 
principle. 

Miner's family—a couple, each 32, 
with four children, living in a rented com- 
pany house in the town of Buffiington— 
is in this position: 

Husband is a machine operator with 10 
years’ experience, earns $180 each two- 
week pay period, has no savings. He pays 
$7 rental monthly, $2 union dues, $10 for 
transportation 18 miles to mine, via car 
pool; buys ‘two small bonds monthly, but 
cashed all during recent 10-week strike. 
Averages $14 income tax, $1.65 insurance, 
$3.60 Social Security per month. 

Family has fine furniture—a $400 liv- 
ing-room suite plus console radio; $600 
bedroom suites. 

Opposition to walkout. Miner works 54 
hours in a six-day week, leaving home at 


union officials in other towns, but says 
there are few, if any, here. 

She expected a big family reunion on 
Christmas. Now that’s probably canceled. 

A straw in the wind is this: County 
treasurer’s office was crowded all day 
Wednesday with miners taking out hunt- 
ing licenses. Following local tradition, they 
will not go back to work regardless of 
what Mr. Lewis or the local union an- 
nounces, unless they get a telegram signed 
“Lewis,” giving an “O. K.” 

Older miners, generally, appear satis- 
fied with present conditions, oppose idea 
of strike now, but are more loyal to Mr. 
Lewis as the man who raised pay to 
present levels. Typical case is 52-year-old 
miner with wife and married daughter, 
who averages $165 per two-weeks period. 

He tells of working 16 hours daily, never 
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THE LAST WORK LUNCH 
...has Mr. Lewis bitten off more than he can chew? 


seeing sunlight, under conditions 20 years 
ago. This miner lost two toes in an acci- 
dent with mine machinery, was laid off 
for four years on $15 weekly pension. He 
now works as a machine operator, lives in 
a four-room company house, gets by well 
on present wages, but has no savings. 

His wife buys all food and clothing from 
company store, with an average two-week 
store bill of $60. This is deducted from 
miner’s pay. She opposes the walkout, but 
fears rising cost of living, says expenses 
have doubled since war’s end. 

This miner works at Robena, in Greene 
County, world’s largest coal mine, which 
closed down 34 hours before Wednesday 
night deadline. Reports sentiment there 
that John Lewis has always gotten them 


out of jams before, but maybe has bitten 
off more than he can chew this time by 
tackling the Government. 

He does not expect to draw unemploy- 
ment compensation because of technical 
strike against Government, also fears 
welfare fund of $8,000,000 will be frozen 
by company man on welfare board. Feels 
company policies now are fair and expects 
credit with company store to be good for 
duration of walkout. 

What most miners think, shown by 
interviews in union headquarters, in bars, 
on street corners, in homes, not only in 
Fayette and Greene counties, but also in 
the Pittsburgh and Morgantown, 
W. Va., is this: 

“Just another strike. When it’s all over, 


area, 





COAL TOWN TAVERN 
. .. hunting licenses were very much in demand 
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John L. Lewis will shake hands with the 
bigwigs, and the miners, as usual, will have 
to pay the bills.” 

“Lewis will get us out of this before 
Christmas. He always has.” 

“T never worry about anything in the 
hunting season.” 

“T didn’t want to walk out any more 
than anyone else, but, hell, ’d lose my job 
if the union found I’d stayed in the 
mine.” , 

“T’m still in debt from the last strike, 
my kids are all sick and I need the money 
—but I’ve got no choice, the union said 
no work.” 

“We'll cut off our noses and eat grass 
to see this thing through.” 

“Lewis knows what he’s doing, but I 
hope he gets us back to work in time for 
Christmas.” 

Most miners appear violently against or 
for John L. Lewis. In many cases, those 
against the union head mention the 1322 
strike in Fayette County, when he lost a 
bitter nine-month struggle in which sev- 
eral hundred died of exposure. 
Majority of those interviewed were frank 
in criticisms of Mr. Lewis for the series of 
strikes, which has brought debts to wipe 
out advantages of any wage increases. 

“Tf miners had the right by secret ballot 
to decide work or strike question, all the 
mines would be operating while Lewis nego- 
tiated contracts or settled any of the 
disputes in this business,” one miner com- 
ments. 

Nonminers in the coal area are con- 
cerned over the outcome. A minister says 
he fears a period of chaos if Mr. Lewis is 
jailed or a walkout is prolonged. A school- 
teacher believes that Mr. Lewis should be 
prosecuted, but dreads the results in the 
mining area. Opinion on use of the Army 
is divided, some fearing violence, others 


miners 


believing force is the answer. 

“Evils of the closed-shop system” are 
mentioned by town officials. They say 
if miners were not afraid of losing jobs 
by being ousted from the union, the crisis 
in the county could have been averted. 
As matters stand, any officer of a local 
union call a walkout and no 
questions the union’s authority or attempts 
to work. 

The attitude of nonminers in Union- 
town is summed up by comment of an 
old-time resident: “Our country is in more 
danger today than at any time during the 
war. There ought to be a jail big enough 
for John L. Lewis somewhere.” 

Outlook in this coal region, thus, is 
grim. Most miners want to go back to 
work, all fear a long strike. No one, 
except union officials, mentioned need for 
new contract benefits. A complete shut- 
down of the region is expected if Mr. 
Lewis is kept in jail. Prospects, in any 
case, are for a morbid Christmas season 
unless union officials permit miners to go 
back to work soon. 


can one 
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Nation’s War on Influenza: 
Vaccine as New Weapon 


Preparation of Government and Industry to Use 
Serum Developed by Army and Tested on Soldiers 


Scientists’ judgment that 
widespread inoculation can 
almost eliminate the disease 


A new attack on influenza, aimed at 
minimizing an epidemic this winter, is 
being made by public-health agencies in 
the U.S. An epidemic of the disease is con- 
sidered likely within the next few weeks, 
if the usual cycle holds, and it could be es- 
pecially serious if the coal strike is long 
drawn out, depriving millions of people of 
the fuel needed to heat their homes. 

Main weapon in the attack is a vac- 
cine developed by the Army during the 
war. Not only is the Army continuing to 
use the vaccine this winter, but a nation- 
wide campaign to encourage its use among 
civilians is being pushed by the U.S. 
Public Health Service. 

State and local authorities are acquiring 
supplies of the vaccine and are preparing 
to furnish it for use wherever an epidemic 
begins to develop. Some industrial organ- 
izations are offering all their employes an 
opportunity to be inoculated without 
charge. Also, a number of colleges and 
universities, including Yale and Harvard, 
are making it possible for students to be 
inoculated. 

Epidemics of influenza seem to recur in 
more or less regular cycles. One form, 
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known as type A and caused by one virus, 
recurs every two or three years. Another 
form, known as type B, and caused by 
another virus, recurs every four to six 
years. 

The epidemic of 1943-44, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was one of those who be- 
came ill with the disease, was of type A, 
while last winter’s epidemic was largely 
type B. This winter, if the usual cycle 
persists, could see a return of type A. It 
is in the hope of heading off or minimizing 
this possible epidemic that use of the new 
vaccine is being pushed. 

Experience with the vaccine has been 
encouraging thus far. A single injection 
has been found to give complete immunity 
to influenza for a period of two months or 
more in about 75 per cent of the cases 
where it is used. In some cases, the immu- 
nity seems to last for a year. 

First tests with the vaccine on an 
extensive scale were made by the Army in 
the winter of 1943-44, with 12,500 men 
in the Army Student Training Program, in 
universities in various parts of the country, 
serving as guinea pigs. Every second man 
was inoculated with the vaccine. Of those 
not inoculated, 7 per cent came down with 
influenza, while only 2.2 per cent of those 
inoculated got it. 

Because of these results, the Office of 
the Surgeon General decided to inoculate 
the entire Army, then numbering 6,000,000 
men and women, in the autumn of 1945. 
Statistics on the number of influenza 
cases were not kept separate from those 
for respiratory disease in general, but 
Army medical authorities declare that the 
epidemic of influenza that struck the 
country in November of that year was 
much less serious in the Army than among 
civilians. 

- Further evidence of the vaccine’s effect 
was gained last winter in tests at Yale and 
the University of Michigan. At Yale, 550 
Army men were inoculated with the vac- 
cine in October, 1945, while 1,050 Navy 
men were not. When the epidemic struck a 
month later, 132 of the Navy men, or 12.5 
per cent, came down with influenza, while 
there were only three cases, constituting 
0.5 per cent, among the Army men. Sim- 
ilarly, at the University of Michigan, 
there were 109 cases, or 9.9 per cent, 
among 1,100 Navy men, who had not 
been inoculated, but only seven cases, or 
1.1 per cent, among the 600 Army men 
who had been inoculated with the vaccine. 


This winter the Army is not repeating 
its mass inoculation of a year ago, but is 
preparing to use the vaccine intensively 
wherever an epidemic threatens. 

The vaccine itself is produced by in- 
troducing the influenza virus into egg 
embryos and then treating the virus with 
formaldehyde to kill it. The resulting 
product, when used to inoculate human 


beings, stimulates production of anti- 
bodies that tend to ward off influenza. 
Most people feel no harmful effects 


from the inoculation, though perhaps 10 
per cent are made uncomfortable for a 
day or two. Because of the egg base 
of the vaccine, however, persons allergic 
to eggs are warned against being inocu- 
lated with it. 

Stakes in the campaign to combat in- 
fluenza are highlighted by facts and figures 
concerning the annual toll of the disease. 
Over the last 10 years, the annual number 
of persons absent from work for more than 
a week because of influenza has averaged 
more than 19 per 1,000 among men and 
nearly 30 per 1,000 among women. Last 
year, 22 men and 41 women per 1,000 
were absent for more than a week because 
of influenza. 

Deaths from the disease during the last 
10 years ranged from 8 per 100,000 in 
1942 to 30.4 per 100,000 in 1937. Because 
influenza often contributes to pneumonia 
and other respiratory troubles, the death 
toll really is considerably larger, and often 
exceeds 50 per 100,000. 

Can influenza be conquered? Not 
all medical authorities are agreed, as yet, 
on the degree of efficacy of the vaccine. 
Scientists who have developed it, however, 
believe that, when widely enough used, 
it will add influenza to smallpox, diph- 
theria and other communicable diseases 
that have been brought under control. 
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CUTTING DOWN FEDERAL JOBS: 
PLANS TO DROP 1,000,000 


How Republican Leaders Would Shrink Pay Roll to 1,300,000 Persons 


Comparison with 575,000 
before New Deal and about 
3,000,000 at war's peak 


A cut of nearly 1,000,000 in Govern- 
ment jobs is projected by leaders of the 
new Congress. That cut, if made, will re- 
duce Government employment of civilians 
to about 1,300,000. 

All executive divisions of the Govern- 
ment are affected by the plans for re- 
ductions. Many services now performed 
for citizens will be curtailed or ended, if 
the plans are carried out. And there will 
be fewer officials to enforce the federal reg- 
ulations that remain on the books. 

The cuts that Republican leaders plan 
are more severe than the cuts in personnel 
ordered by the last Congress. 

The Pictogram on pages 18 and 19 
shows the cut in U.S. employment that 
was accepted as a goal in the recent Con- 
gress. The table on this page shows some 
of the reductions that will be proposed to 
the new Congress. Representative John 
Taber (Rep.), of New York, is to press 
for the larger cuts in employment. Mr. 
Taber is to be chairman of the important 
Appropriations Committee of the House, 
and his wishes will carry much weight. 
Mr. Taber, in fact, has been in touch with 
other G.O. P. leaders, and his ideas are 
reported to be little different from theirs. 

The Pictogram shows the following: 

Before the war, in December of 1939, 
there were 928,836 federal employes draw- 
ing pay inside U.S. That was an increase 
from about 575,000 before the New Deal, 
and was regarded as “big Government.” 
If seated side by side, at desks, the prewar 
workers could have formed a line from 
Washington, D.C., to Des Moines. Ia., 
just to give an idea of how large federal 
employment really has been. 

Now the Government employs about 
2,100,000. The total is down nearly 1,000.- 
000 from the war peak, but is. still well 
over double the prewar figure. The line of 
workers now would run to Las Vegas, Nev. 

By next June 30, the total may be down 
to 1,650,000. That big drop from today’s 
level still would leave the pay roll some 
78 per cent over the prewar figure. 

In addition, however, it is proposed to 
lop off 350,000 more federal employes 
by deeper cuts all along the line. That 
would shrink the pay roll to 1,300,000. All 
kinds of workers would feel the cuts, from 
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SUGGESTED DISCHARGES 
Here are some of the reductions in 
number of the Government’s civilian 
employes that are proposed by Repub- 
lican leaders: 
Numbers Cuts 
Departments: Employed Proposed 
State 8 200 1.000 
Treasury 102.500 25.000 
War 520.000 250 000 
Justice 23.500 5.000 
Navy 320.000 120.000 
Interior 44.500 6.500 
Agriculture 90.000 28.000 
Commerce 34.000 6.000 
Labor 6.000 600 
Emergency agencies: 
OPA 25.000 21.500 
War Assets 54.000 13.000 
CPA 3.500 2.500 
Selective Service 10,000 7.000 
OWMR 180 130 
Peacetime agencies: 
Nat'l Housing 19,000 14.000 
Federal Works 24.000 20.000 
Federal Security 32.000 3.000 
Labor Relations 
Board 875 300 
RFC 11.500 2.800 
Maritime 14,000 7.000 
Gen’! Acc’t’g 12,500 3.000 
Civil Service 3.500 1,000 
Communications 1,300 500 
Federal Power 775 400 











stenographers to teachers for the Eskimos. 

Where they work at present: 

War and Navy departments employ 
more than 30 per cent of total Govern- 
ment workers. The Army has about 520,- 
000 civilians. Its 240,000 industrial workers 
are likely to be cut sharply as construction, 
ordnance production, and like programs 
are curtailed. 

Navy civilian employes number around 
320.000, with the biggest number of white- 
collar workers, 22.000, in the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts. As in the case of 
the Army, Navy’s 225,000 industrial 
workers will be cut back deeply. 

Altogether, the Army and Navy ag- 
gregate pay roll of around 850,000 is to be 
reduced by some 370,000 on or shortly 
after next July 1, if Mr. Taber has his 
way. Thousands of these would come out 
of such nonrecurring programs as the ad- 
ministration of terminal-leave pay. But 
additional cuts would follow later, till 
civilian pay rolls of the services totaled 
little if any more than 350,000. 

Emergency agencies now employ slight- 
ly more than 100,000 workers in what is 


left of wartime programs. About half of 
these, in War Assets Administration, are 
engaged in disposing of surplus war ma- 
terials and war plants owned by the Gov- 
ernment. Under the proposed plan, they 
would be cut from the current 54,000 to 
about 41,000 around next July, then to 
28,000 by the end of 1948, and wiped out 
as soon as possible after that. 

Other emergency agencies are to be 
wound up quickly. 

Executive departments, other than 
War and Navy, are half again as big, on 
the whole, as they were in prewar years. 

Treasury has double the number of pre- 
war employes and is on Mr. Taber’s list for 
a reduction of 25.000 workers. The Treas- 
ury’s work, however, has increased since 
1939. There are 40.000.000 individuals on 
income tax rolls, against 7,700,000 then, 
and revenue collections amount to $40, 
000,000,000 against $6.700.000.000. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue, a part 
of the Treasury, must check tax evaders, 
handle refunds, and consider thousands of 
cases involving excess-profits tax relief. 
Bureau officials contend they are under- 
staffed now and far behind in their work. 

Justice Department, with 23,500 on the 
pay roll, also has more than double the 
prewar number. The proposal is to pare 
by about 20 per cent when the Department 
is planning an enlarged antitrust campaign, 
is likely to be asked to investigate war 
frauds. and faces increasing crime. 

Agriculture, with 90,000 employes, is 
scheduled for a slash of 28,000. That would 
reduce this Department to less than prewar 
size, at a time when the Government is 
committed to support farm prices for at 
least two more years, and when new crop- 
production programs may be desired. Also, 
world food programs and_ international 
commodity agreements are being discussed 
that might add to Agriculture’s duties. 

The Department is a farmers’ advisory 
service. Its Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics makes crop forecasts and offers 
data on farm-management and marketing. 
Other bureaus engage in crop and soil re- 
search, combat animal disease, regulate 
forests, make and supervise farm loans 
and promote rural electrification. 

Commerce Department has grown to al- 
most three times its prewar size. Once a 
statistical agency, it now regulates the air 
lines, promotes world and domestic trade, 
operates export controls, and plans to en- 
large the Census Bureau. This expanding 
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program is to be handled with 6,000 fewer 
workers, according to congressional plans. 

Interior Department is to be asked to 
get rid of 6,500 of its 44,500 employes. 
That could mean curtailment of such 
services as Indian affairs, reclamation, and 
public-lands administration—and expan- 
sion of all these is being sought. 

Labor Department already is operating 
an expanded program with fewer employes 
than in prewar days, but economizers in 
Congress see a chance to lop off 600 work- 
ers. At the same time, other laws are likely 
to put added burdens on this Department. 
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State Department is down for a reduc- 
tion of 1,000 in its domestic force of 8,200. 
And a good share of the Department’s 
14,000 overseas employes also may be dis- 
charged under Congress’s program. This 
Department, too, asserts that it is under- 
staffed if it is to carry out the foreign 
policy of the United States as it is 
now outlined. 

Regular agencies, independent of de- 
partments, are smaller than they were in 
1939 in many instances, and, if Mr. Ta- 
ber’s plan prevails, they will lose almost 
half of their present force. 





Federal Works Agency, for example, i 
scheduled to be reduced from 24,000 toa 
skeleton force of 4,000. However, attempts 
of President Truman and the Budget 
Bureau to curtail the federal works pre 
gram this year fell short of the goal. 

New Deal agencies such as the Natiot- 
al Housing Administration, the Federal 
Communications Commission and the Fet- 
eral Power Commission, also are scheduled 
for skeletonized forces under the Tabet 
plan. This plan may fit into other Republ- 
can promises to reduce the amount 
regulation by the Federal Government. 
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National Labor Relations Board is to be 
asked to operate with 575 employes, 
scarcely half the force used before the war. 
This proposed cut could be a way for 
Congress to curtail activities that, in the 
opinion of many Congressmen, amount to 
promotion and organization of unions. The 
Wagner Act may not be changed, but its 
terms may be more difficult to enforce 
with fewer officials. 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. Also is 
a target. This lending agency is down for 
a reduction of 2,800 employes, which still 
would leave it larger than prewar. RFC 
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loan guarantees, metal-purchasing and im- 
port programs, however, have expanded. 

Veterans’ Administration, with a staff 
of 200,000, also is scheduled for reductions, 
but they may prove difficult. Veterans’ 
services have expanded tremendously and 
are continuing to expand. 

Total reduction is to run around 
1,000,000, according to this plan. Actually, 
that means 1,000,000 under the July, 1946, 
total of about 2,300,000. Some 200,000 of 
that cut already has been achieved. And 
the reductions listed in the table, plus 
further slashes at the war agencies and 


departments, will add up roughly to an- 
other 650,000. That leaves about 150,000 
to come out of the Post Office, which has 
nearly half a million workers—including 
intermittent and part-time employes—the 
General Accounting Office and a few 
other agencies. 

Big Government, however, is not to be 
wiped out by any results promised in these 
proposed cuts. Even if all the cuts were 
to be made, the Government would be 
half again as large as in 1939, and an up- 
ward trend in Government employment 
then would be likely to resume. 
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Effect of One-Fifth Cut in Tax: 
Burden Left on Middle Incomes 


Payment of Nearly 10 Times Prewar Amount for Family With $5,00) 


Smaller levy than in 1939 
on income of $1,000,000. 
Unchanged low brackets 


A flat reduction of 20 per cent in taxes 
on individual incomes is being promised 
by Republican Party leaders who will con- 
trol Congress. This promised cut, both 
for its size and for its effect, is starting to 
draw questions. 

The higher the income, the greater will 
be the dollar saving, under the plan as 
offered. It is this fact that individual mem- 
bers of Congress are beginning to notice. 
If a 20 per cent cut is applied to all tax- 
payers, a man with $1,000,000 of income 
actually will pay fewer dollars of income 
tax than he paid in 1939, before the war. 
But a man of $5,000 of income will pay 
nearly 10 times as much as he paid before 
the war. 

Some members of Congress think there 
is political dynamite in this situation. 
Others insist, however, that it is only fair 
to give each taxpayer the same percentage 
of reduction, regardless of the number of 
dollars involved. The idea of a flat 20 per 
cent cut was first given prominence by 
Representative Harold Knutson (Rep.), 
of Minnesota, who is to become chairman 
of the powerful Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House. His ideas on taxes 
are of great importance. In this instance, 
he has the Republican Party rather fully 
committed to the plan for a 20 per cent 
tax reduction. 

A 20 per cent cut in taxes on individual 
incomes earned in 1947, if given, will be 
on top of a 5 per cent cut that applies to 
incomes earned in 1946. That will mean a 
total flat cut of 24 per cent from wartime 
rates. In addition, as a measure of tax 
relief aimed primarily for low-income 
groups, personal exemptions and credits 
for dependents were increased this year. 

The argument in Congress is to center 
on whether the new reduction should be 
on a flat percentage basis or on a selective 
basis. Why that is so can be seen from a 
study of the table on page 21 showing the 
effect of a flat 20 per cent cut. 

Lowest-bracket taxpayers got their re- 
lief in 1946, through increases in personal 
exemptions and credits for dependents. 
These changes dropped 12,000,000 war- 
time taxpayers from the rolls. Thus, with 
as much as $2,000 of net income, a married 
man with two children pays no federal 
income tax. Single persons do not fare 
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so well. At $2,000 of net income, a bachelor 
pays $285. 

Lower-middle-bracket incomes also 
got a big break this year. A family of four, 
with a net income of $2,500, finds its taxes 
40 per cent less than in 1946. Although 
people in this income group still pay far 
more than in 1939, they are down to tax 
levels where they stand to save only a few 
dollars a year through a further 20 per 
cent tax cut. 

Middle-bracket incomes are the ones 
that are worrying some members of Con 
gress. People in this group got hit hard 
by wartime tax rates. They received only 
moderate relief this year, and a flat 20 
per cent cut in 1947 would leave them 
paying a much heavier share of the cost 
of government than before the war. People 
in higher brackets would get the cream 
of a 20 per cent cut next year. People in 
lower brackets got the cream of this year’s 
tax reductions. 

_Upper-brackef incomes, in dollars 
saved, get the break in flat percentage 
cuts. At this level, people already were 
paying heavily when war started. Their 
percentage increases in taxes, therefore, 
were relatively small. With this year’s 
cuts and the proposed 20 per cent cut in 


1947,. this group would get back new 
1939 tax levels. At the highest incom: 
jlevels, people actually would pay kg 
"than they paid i in 1939. That is the thing 
that is causing some members of Congres 
to question Mr. Knutson’s plan. 

Level by level, the effect of a flat y 
per cent tax cut on a married taxpayer 
with two children would be this: 

At $2,500 of net income, he would py 
$76 in 1947. This would be $19 less tha 
this year. He paid no tax in 1939, but his 
wartime tax was $160 a year. Thus, he got 
a cut of 40 per cent this year. If he gets 
another 20 per cent reduction, the amount 
deducted monthly from his pay check wil 
drop from $7.92 to $6.33, a saving of $1.3) 
a month. 

At $3,000, a taxpayer’s bill in 197 
would be $152. That is $38 less than i 
1946 and $123 less than in 1945. In 1939, 
he paid no tax. 

At $4,000, a family of four would pay 
$304 in 1947, a saving of $76 from this 
year. In 1939, this family paid $12. » 
that, even with a 20 per cent cut, the out: 
lay next year would be 25 times as larg 
as before the war. 

At $5,000, the taxpayer would get a 
cut from $589 in 1946 to $471 in 194i. 





REPRESENTATIVES TABER & KNUTSON 
... is the flat cut the congressional answer? 
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TREND IN INCOME TAXES i 2 
-- 2 g 5 : 3S 4A%e 
The income tax, at various income levels, of a married ng =: aa bi aac 7 
person with two dependents—a typical U.S. family—is an Re 
shown below as it was in 1939, last year and this year, =e F ° fe ‘ee 
and as it would be under the proposed reduction of 20 ae Fe: : 
per cent from this year’s tax. TAXES <*: ie 
ef i 
000 Net Income bia oe 
Before 1939 1945 1946 Proposed wy | Fa 
Exemptions Tax Tax Tax Tax : oe 
< Nea d $ 600 $ — §& 3 ands LG — 
neal : 800 ~_ 9 — _ 
yi 1,000 — 15 _ _ 
y ies 1.500 ie 30 —_ _— 
e thing 2,000 we 45 a va 
grey 2,500 — 160 95 76 
3.000 — 275 190 152 
4,000 12 505 380 304 
fat 4 5.000 48 755 589 471 
Xpayer 7,000 120 1,295 1,045 $36 
10,000 343 2,245 1,862 1,490 
ld pay 25,000 2,327 9,705 8,522 6,818 
" than 50,000 8.621 26,865 24.111 19,289 
but hs 100,000 31,997 68,565 62,301 49,841 
out 250.000 127,766 207,985 190,475 152,380 
he got 500,000 303.568 442,985 406,600 325,280 
1€ gels —Burck in Chicago Times 1,000.000 678,436 900.000 838,850 671 .080 —Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
moutt ““WHEE-E-E”’ A JOB TO BE DONE 
ck wil 
£ $1.99 The tax deduction from his pay check $127,766. He would have an after-tax in- A graduated cut, beginning at 20 per 


would drop from $49 to $39.25 a month. 


come of 20 per cent less than in 1939. 


cent in the lower brackets and tapering off 


; 1941 His 1989 tax was $48 for the full year. Here, the gap between 1939 income after to 10 in the high, is getting attention. 
han i} This far up the income scale, the saving taxes and 1947 income after taxes is seen Rate changes on a selective basis have 


1 1939, 


Id pay 
m this 
12. % 
1€ out: 


s large 


promised by a 20 per cent tax cut does 
not represent many dollars for the indi- 
vidual taxpayer. Families in this group 
got more benefit out of the 1946 reduc- 
tions than they would get out of the pro- 
posed 1947 cut. With the two reductions 
together, people in this bracket still would 
pay far more than they paid in 1939. 


to be narrowing. And, further up the in- 
come scale, it narrows more. 

At $500,000, a man who paid $303,568 
in taxes in 1939 paid $442,985 in 1945. 
With the proposed 1947 cut on top of this 
year’s cut, his tax would drop to $325,280. 
Thus, his after-tax income would be only 
11 per cent below 1939. 


been suggested, but probably would take 
too long to suit Congress leaders. 

Other proposals include preferential 
treatment for salaries and wages, and a 
system of income-splitting between hus- 
band and wife for tax purposes. But these 
are likely to be sidetracked in favor of an 
easier, faster way. 


get a} At $10,000, the dollar savings are sub- At $1,000,000, taxes would get down A flat cut appeals to Mr. Knutson as 
19%. | stantially higher. Here families got a cut below prewar levels. In 1939, the tax on _ the easiest and quickest way. He plans to 
this year from $2,245 to $1,862 of tax. this income was $678,436. In 1945, it push this proposal through Congress im- 
With a further 20 per cent cut, they would reached the statutory limit of 90 per cent, mediately after the new session begins in 
bedown to $1,490. Thus, they would save _ or $900,000, leaving only $100,000 as after- January, dating the reduction back to 
almost as much in 1947 as in 1946, but tax income. This year, a man at this level January 1. 
the tax outlay would remain more than has $161,150 left. If he gets a 20 per cent He insists that a 20 per cent cut can 
four times as much as in 1939. cut in 1947, he will have an after-tax be made, and he is backed by the asser- 
At $25,000, a taxpayer would get acut income of $328,920, or $7,356 more than tion of Representative John Taber 
of $1,704, a considerably greater reduc- in 1939. (Rep.), of New York, that the budget 
tion than he got this year. But his tax Taxpayers to get this kind of windfall next year will be reduced by at least 
during the war was four times the size from the 20 per cent tax cut would not $9,000,000,000. Mr. Taber is, to be chair- 
ofhis prewar tax. The Knutson plan would be many. There are only about 50 tax- man of the House Appropriations Com- 
give him a saving of $2,887 from the war- payers with taxable incomes of as much mittee, which, with its Senate counterpart, 
time high, but the amount of his salary as $1,000,000 a year, and fewer than 900 can determine Government spending. 
left after taxes would still be 20 per cent above $250,000. Therefore, the tax cuts If business activity remains at present 
less than in 1939. here would not deprive the Treasury of high levels, a $9,000,000,000 budget re- 
At $50,000, a man pays $24,111 this any great amount of revenue. The thing duction would enable Congress to reduce 
year, and the Knutson plan would cut that that bothers some members of Congress personal taxes 20 per cent, provide some 
down to $19,289 in 1947. But he still would is the principle of returning the richest reductions in excises, and leave a modest 
have 25 per cent less to live on and to people to prewar tax standards while amount to retire the public debt. But if, 
save than he had in 1939. middle-income families pay many times as many now expect, there is a business 
At $100,000, the Knutson plan would — the taxes they paid in prewar years. setback in 1947, a slump in Government 
cut the tax from $62,301 to $49,841. This Alternatives are being suggested, al- revenues would follow. A decline of as 
‘ving is twice as much, in dollars, as though it appears that the flat 20 per cent _ little as 10 per cent in income payments 
this taxpayer gained through the 1946 cut is the one that has the inside track. would lead to an unbalanced budget if a 
reductions. But, with both cuts, he still Higher exemptions for the taxpayer and 20 per cent slash in personal taxes is made. 
would have 26 per cent less after taxes his dependents are being mentioned. The But the Republican leadership is com- 
aa than he had in 1939. ‘ exemption now is $500 for the taxpayer mitted to a 20 per cent cut. And Mr. 
At $250,000, a taxpayer in 1947 would and $500 for each dependent. Some pro- Knutson is determined to deliver on that 
pay $152,380, where in 1939 he paid pose a raise to $600 or $700. commitment. 
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CRISIS FOR THE DEMOCRATS: 
LOSS OF POWER IN KEY CITIES 


Breakup of Voting Combinations That Won Most Elections for Party 


Shift of majority influence 


in organization to rural, 
Southern conservatives 


The showdown fight with labor, devel- 
oping out of the coal strike, is putting 
the Democrats on a spot. At a time when 
party leaders would like to win back labor 
support for the 1948 presidential cam- 
paign, the Democratic Administration of 
President Truman is joined in battle with 
John L. Lewis. And other labor leaders 
are arraying themselves on the side of 
Mr. Lewis and his United Mine Workers. 

This is making more difficult the task 
of party leaders who want to repair the 
damage done to Democratic prospects by 
the November election. The vote of North- 
ern workers has been the keystone of 
Democratic power. Now a Democratic 
President is cracking down on labor. And 
he may have to call upon a Democratic 
Congress for help in a special session, be- 
fore the time arrives for a Republican 
Congress to take over. 

In the eyes of labor, such action—Dem- 
ocratic leaders fear—would put the onus 
for the whole battle against labor upon 
the Democratic Party, despite the fact 
that the Republican Congress, which is to 
take over in January, may be even less 
friendly to labor than the present one. 

What Democrats fear is that so deep 
a wedge will be driven between their party 
and labor in the Northern industrial areas 
that it will take years for the party to 
re-establish itself as a winning organiza- 
tion. The whole structure of the party in 
the North, shattered by the November 
results, may collapse. Democratic victories 
were made in the past by combining the 
vote of the rural and solidly Democratic 
South with that of the urban North. 

The South remains loyal. It held to the 
Democrats firmly in November and _ is 
likely to do the same in 1948. 

In the North, the traditional Democratic 
hold has been strongest upon the workers. 
Mr. Roosevelt tightened his grip upon 
them with his programs for improving the 
lot of the lower-income groups. He drew 
into support of the Democrats various 
minority groups. This was the structure 
that Mr. Truman fell heir to. And it fell 
apart in the November elections. 

A study of Northern cities indicates 
what happened. After the election, the 
Democrats had the same 95 House seats 
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. .. the Southern and rural voice is demanding 


from 10 solidly Democratic States in the 
South that they had before the election. 
Except for reapportionment, this number 
of seats has varied by not more than 
3 or + seats since the turn of the century. 

In the 10 biggest cities, the Democrats 
lost 22 House seats. At the peak of Demo- 
cratic power, they had held 70 House seats 
from these 10 cities; the Republicans had 
only 4. When they went into the election, 
the Democrats held 59 and the Republicans 
17 seats in these 10 cities. And when they 
emerged from the election, the Democrats 
had 37 and the Republicans 39. 

Reapportionment has altered the struc- 
ture of these cities’ representation since 
1928, somewhat, but the Democratic posi- 
tion in the big 10 now is almost what it 
was in 1928 after Herbert Hoover was 
elected. Then, the Democrats had 33 and 
the Republicans 31 from these 10 cities. 

Twenty-five cities outside the Solid 
South give an even clearer view of where 
the Democratic defeats came. In the 25 
cities, the Democrats lost a net of 33 
House seats. In these 25 cities, they now 
hold 10 fewer House seats than they did 
after Herbert Hoover’s 1928 victory. 

The totals for the 25 cities have been 
somewhat altered by reapportionments 
since 1928, but comparative figures show: 
After the 1928 election, the Democrats 
had 37 and the Republicans 56 seats in 


these 25 cities. At the peak of Democratic 
strength in 1936, the Democrats had 95, 
the Republicans 9, Progressives 1 and 
Farmer-Laborites 2 seats from these cities. 

In the present Congress, the Democrats 
have 80 and the Republicans 31 seats 
irom these cities. In the new Congress, the 
Democrats will have 47 and the Republi- 
cans 64 seats from them. One additional 
seat belongs to an American-Laborite. 

In the new Congress, 95 of the Demo- 
crats will come from the 10 States of the 
solidly Democratic South. Forty-seven will 
come from 17 large cities outside the South. 
Sixteen come from smaller cities and in- 
dustrial and mining areas of Norther, 
Middle Western and border States. Twenty- 
two come from rural districts of West 
Virginia, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Missoun, 
Kentucky and Arizona, which have 4 
Democratic tradition. Aside from these, 
the Democrats have only eight rural 
districts—in California, New Mexico, 
Montana and Utah. 

Ten districts in the Solid South are 
dominantly urban. Elsewhere, 63 are Ur 
ban or industrial. This leaves the Demo 
cratic division at 73 urban and 115 rural 
in the new Congress, giving the dominant 
influence in the party to the rural. South- 
ern and conservative wing of the party. 

This new character of the party's rep 
resentatives in Washington is presenting 
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difficulties to those members who would 
like to set out to recapture the various 
groups that departed from the party in 
the last election. It is this dominance of 
Southern and rural sentiment that is 
projecting Governor Robert S. Kerr of 
Oklahoma into the foreground as a likely 
successor to Robert E. Hannegan when 
the latter quits his post as chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee. 

Southerners have disagreed with the 
policies of Mr. Hannegan, which were 
intended to keep down dissension among 
Northern Democrats and to bind more 
closely to the party the elements that 
used to add up to Democratic success. 
Southern Democrats broke away from 
the Administration into a coalition with 
Northern Republicans. 

The outcome, of these disagreements 
within the party, Democrats believe, in 
the light of the November voting, was 
this: 

labor either deserted the party or 
stayed away from the polls. In the urban 
areas throughout the North, the vote was 
from 15 to 20 per cent lower than nor- 
mally might have been expected. 

Nationality and church groups broke 
away. Catholics were afraid of Commu- 
nism. Generally speaking, voters of Irish 
and Polish descent deserted the Demo- 








G. O. P. Candidates: 
Home-State Strength 

The nation got a glimpse, in the 
November election, at the home- 
State strength of four of the poten- 
tial Republican candidates for Presi- 
dent in 1948. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg 
was re-elected in Michigan without 
making a campaign. He got 67.5 per 
cent of the vote. 

Commander Harold  Stassen’s 
candidate for the Senate from Min- 
nesota, Edward J. Thye, won 61.2 
per cent of the Minnesota vote, giv- 
ing a clue to the support Mr. Stassen 
could expect in his home State. 

John W. Bricker was elected to 
the Senate from Ohio with 59.9 per 
cent of the vote. 

Thomas E. Dewey was re-elected 
to the Governorship in New York 
with 56.8 per cent of the vote. 

Two other possible contenders did 
not figure in the voting. Governor 
Earl Warren won re-election in Cali- 
fornia in the primary by capturing 
the nomination of both parties. And 
Robert A. Taft’s Ohio Senate seat 
was not involved in the election. 








cratic Party, except when given a chance 
to vote for a man of their own back- 
ground and origin. This played havoe with 
Democratic chances in Buffalo, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, Chicago, and many areas 
of New England. 

The Negroes turned their backs upon 
the Democratic Party, except in areas 
where they were given a chance to vote 
for a candidate of their own race. The 
single exception was in the case of Mrs. 
Helen Gahagan Douglas, in California, 
who defeated a Negro. 

In 60 districts outside the Solid South 
in which Negroes held the balance of 
voting power, 19 Democrats were beaten. 
Forty-eight of the 60 districts now are 
held by Republicans. 

Without these groups in the North, 
Democratic chances for winning elections 
are slim. And the prospects for winning 
these groups back are not too good. The 
fight with Mr. Lewis is driving a wedge 
between the Democratic Party and labor. 
And if the Republicans decide to bar 
Theodore G. Bilbo from the Senate, they 
will cement their new friendship with 
Northern Negroes. 

Democrats looking at the situation are 
concluding that, barring serious mistakes 
by the Republicans, they may expect a 
long period of Republican rule. 
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The Democrats lost Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cleveland and Los Angeles. They carried New 
York and Chicago by a small margin. They held Baltimore. 
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“in proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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ot THE FAIR DEAL: 
EMANCIPATING THE WORKING MAN 
By DAVID LAWRENCE 
Trade unionism in America was conceived in the the government that represents all the people, 


pattern of economic democracy. The worker was to 
vote with his fellow workers. The union was to bar- 
gain with the employer virtually as a partner, with 
each side assuming full responsibility for its acts and 
with both committed to the idea that state rule was 
less desirable than the rule of free workers and free 
employers working together. 

Today the worker is a slave. His master is a trade 
union dictatorship. Membership in a trade union in 
many instances is no longer a matter of discretion or 
volition. In several industries the worker has no choice 
—either he joins the union or he gets no job. This is 
the “closed shop.” Its corollary is the “maintenance 
of membership” contract to hold members in a union’s 
straitjacket with employer help. 

Indeed, when a trade union becomes a monopoly, 
it is as bad as a trust or combination of corporations. 

The American people rose in their wrath against 
trusts and monopolies back in 1890 and caused a Re- 
publican Congress, under the leadership of Senator 
Sherman of Ohio, a Republican, to enact the famous 
Sherman anti-trust law which forbade “restraints of 
trade.” Subsequent Democratic majorities have given 
labor unions immunity from anti-monopoly laws. 

A Republican Congress has just been elected on a 
mandate from the people—to remove monopolies in 
the field of labor and to put the public interest above 
the special privileges of trade union groups which 
have abused their power. 

The miners’ union has a “closed shop.” It was 
achieved under the Wagner Labor Relations Act. Some 
“closed shops” have proved benevolent. So were some 
corporate monopolies. It has remained for John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, to demonstrate conclusively that a “closed shop” 
can no longer be tolerated in America—that it con- 
tains the sinews which can tie up one industry after 
another and paralyze the national economy. 

Trade unionism itself is here to stay. So are 
corporations. The American people, however, want 
both restricted so that neither can place itself above 


The evils of monopoly, however, are not confined 
to the “closed shop.” They arise out of the nature of 
our labor laws—the Wagner Labor Relations Act, the 
wage and hour laws, and the anti-injunction laws. Re- 
peal of these statutes is not sought by the overwhelm. 
ing majority of our citizens, though, to be sure, some 
harassed employers are advocating such a drastic step. 
At the other extreme stand the labor leaders who do 
not want any of these laws amended. 

But amendment and revision are inevitable. How 
shall it be done? What shall be the approach? 

The Wagner Act has been described as a “Magna 
Charta’” of labor’s rights. It is not a ““Magna Charta” 
for anybody, for it deprives other citizens of their 
rights. The only “Magna Charta” the American peo- 
ple want is one that applies the Jeffersonian principle 
of “equal rights for all, special privileges for none.” In 
the long run, labor and management will both bene- 
fit by accepting that advice. 

What are the basic principles which should guide 
the Congress in revising the labor laws? 

1. Free communication of ideas. In a democracy 
we submit to public opinion. But we do not permit 
ballot boxes to be stuffed or voters to be bribed or co- 
erced at the polls. We protect elections and the secret 
ballot. Furthermore, we protect the right of all parties 
and individuals to speak their minds freely. Under the 
Wagner Act, as interpreted by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, free speech is qualified and limited 
The Labor Board says it is not free speech for an em- 
ployer to speak to his employes over a loud-speaker 
system during working hours. But the Board says it is 
free speech for a union to circulate union literature and 
anti-management attacks during working hours and 
on the premises. What are we afraid of? Ideas? Can't 
we trust the listeners or readers among our workers t0 
make up their minds, or are we afraid that they might 
hear or read an argument now and then which might 
make them aware of how often they are duped by the 
misrepresentations handed them by so-called labot 
leaders? The law must be amended to permit fret 
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her pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
stional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








speech by the employer as well as by the picket line. 
Peaceful persuasion cannot hurt anybody! 

2. Removal of barriers to court review. Unless 
unions and employers alike can take their cases to 
court for review, there can be no growth of confidence 
in the government as the judicial arbitrator of dis- 
putes arising over the meaning of the law. Today the 
unions have more rights of appeal than the employers. 

3. Removal of all violence. Mass picketing has 
become a public scandal. State and city governments, 
polluted by local politics, have failed to live up to the 
predictions made in Senate debate by Senator Walsh 
of Massachusetts and other Democrats when, in 1935, 
they defeated the Tydings amendment to the Wagner 
Act which would have prohibited “coercion from any 
source.” It was argued that the state police power was 
adequate. Since, however, it now has been proved in- 
adequate and since the federal power of coercion now 
is exercised against employers, it must be extended to 
unions and employers alike. Injunctions must be ap- 
plicable to both. 

4. Responsibility under contracts. Labor union 
officers merely shrug their shoulders when “unauthor- 
ized” or “outlaw” strikes occur. An employer is suable 
for breach of contract. Unions must be liable, too, for 
the violations of contracts. It will assist trade union 
leaders to maintain discipline and save workers from 
losses in pay due to sporadic “shutdowns.” When 
trade unions order “slowdowns” in order to regulate 
output, they violate their “no strike” pledge in con- 
tracts. They should be made responsible for any or- 
ganized deviation from a signed contract. 

5. Delineation of responsibility of supervisors 
and foremen. Under existing rulings, a foreman who 
Says anything to an employe concerning trade union- 
ism can be held to have acted in behalf of his employ- 
er and cause him to be penalized under the Wagner 
law. But a foreman can join with other foremen and 
affiliate with trade unions and become part of the em- 
Ploye economic power to strike. The foreman and 
supervisors represent management. The Wagner law 
should be revised to make this clear. 





Public interest demands end to evils of labor monopolies—Individual worker 
as well as employer is victimized under present system of unionism— 
Basic principles for promoting good management-employe relations. 
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6. Settlement of jurisdictional disputes. Millions 
of dollars have been lost by innocent employers be- 
cause two unions have forced a strike in order to set- 
tle which one shall have exclusive rights in a plant. 
The law should not give any union exclusive rights for 
all times. Jurisdictions should be established by evolu- 
tion and the workers’ choice should prevail in each 
unit. The Labor Board should be given power to make 
and enforce decisions in jurisdictional disputes, and 
the right to strike on that point should be eliminated 
by outlawing such action. 

7. Secondary boycotts. The power to strike should 
not be extended to affect businesses or departments of 
businesses not directly concerned in the dispute. Sym- 
pathetic strikes are merely economic violence. 

8. Removal of all blackmail tactics. Some of our 
statutes—such as the wage and hour law, particularly 
in the belated decisions on back pay for time taken by 
workers in changing clothes—thrusts into the hands 
of unscrupulous trade union leaders the power to use 
threatened prosecutions for such pay as a means of 
forcing concessions on other issues in a collective bar- 
gaining negotiation. The law should be amended to 
prevent this form of extortion. 

Other principles and other approaches to the prob- 
lem of promoting good relations between management 
and employes will develop. Trade unionism which rests 
on coercion cannot endure. When it wins through the 
power of ideas and the persuasiveness of argument, it 
will gain support. Who wants to win any controversy 
through an unfair umpire? Who can in conscience 
enjoy the fruits of such an award? 

Let us not be deceived by the cries that labor prob- 
lems “cannot be solved by legislative devices.” The 
truth is that the “legislative devices” now embedded 
in existing statutes are the root of the trouble. 

Let us make the revised Wagner Act a “Magna 
Charta” for labor and management alike. The Ameri- 
can people want a fair deal for labor and management 
and, above all, for themselves. For it is they who 
really suffer most when labor and management cannot 
settle grievances peaceably. 
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SUGGESTION 


FOR SAFE, EFFICIENT FILING 


The efficiency with which the Fred 
Harvey organization serves the travel- 
ing public is a tribute to modern busi- 


ness administration. 


Film-a-record has a vital role in the 
successful operation of this company. 
Why? Because it has completely solved 
the problem of filing inactive records. 
Every reference record which must be 
retained is microfilmed on Film-a- 
record and reduced to the size of your 
little finger nail. Three thousand such 


records are recorded on a roll of film 
no bigger than your hand. Yet, each 
is immediately available for instant 
reference on the Film-a-record Reader. 


Here is a way to reduce your re- 
quired filing space by 99.2%, elimi- 
nate fire hazards, and increase the 
efficiency of your organization. It’s 
economical, too. 

Get the whole story about Film-a- 
record and its application to your busi- 
ness. Just mail us the coupon below. 


Instantaneous Recording by 


NAME__ 


FILM-A-RECORD ROOM 1663 
315 FOURTH AVE * NEW YORK 10 
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Pro and Con 
of National Issues 


Challenge to U.S, 
In Coal Strike: 
Press Reaction 


The action of John L. Lewis in pr 
cipitating a crisis in the coal industry at 
this time brought a shower of criticisn 
from the nation’s editors. Some news. 
papers called for restrictive labor legisla. 
tion, while many also demanded that 
stronger moves than that be taken to get 
miners back to work. 

The paramount issue is “whether o 
not... Lewis is bigger than the Govem. 
ment,” declares the Raleigh (N.C.) New 
and Observer (Ind.-Dem.). “The Gov- 
ernment must meet the challenge . 
and . . . deserves the support of every 
citizen.” 

Mr. Lewis’s “bluff must be called,” ac. 
cording to the Philadelphia (Pa.) In 
quirer (Ind.-Rep.) , if it means “the draft. 
ing of miners or the sending of troops to 
the coal fields.” 

The Worcester (Mass.) Gazette (Ind- 
Rep.) calls for “a finish fight . . . even if 
it requires a special session of Congress,” 

The Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 
(Ind.-Dem.) is doubtful if effective action 
can be taken by a lame-duck Congress, 
but maintains that Mr. Lewis, who, it 
asserts, no longer represents an underpaid 
group, “must be beaten, if it takes the 
Army, the Navy and the Marines.” 

The editorialist for the New York news 
paper PM (Ind.), gives “grudging admira- 
tion for his [Mr. Lewis’s] fearlessness, and 
for the way he can hold the center of the 
labor stage by the sheer force of his in 
tellect and personality,” but criticizes him 
for holding political convictions that flow 
“from a sense of self-importance which 
compels him to wage an intermittent war 
against the United States.” 

The miners’ case, “tremendously strong” 
through the years, “has been abused” dur 
ing the war, says the Boston T'raveler 
(Rep.), and Mr. Lewis and his union must 
be fought even if by the “brutal way” d 
sequestering union funds, 

With wartime measures as “the onk 
basis for the Government’s present appea: 
to the court,” the Washington (D.C.) Ste 
(Ind.) points out, Mr. Lewis is demonstra 
ting the need for “permanent and effee- 
tive labor legislation.” 

“This country may yet be compelled, 
against the inclinations of the Americal 
people,” warns the Pawtucket (R.1) 
Times (Ind.-Rep.), “to make new laws 
regarding strikes in industries upon whieh 
the public welfare depends . . . This col 
flict cannot go on forever.” 
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These young Redbook families 
lay nearly $4,000,000 on the 
line each year for the enter- 
tainment of the Redbook 
National Show starring the 
greatest fiction writers of the 
ay. 

It has o cover-to-cover rating 
in all surveys. ° 

1,650,000 of these youthful, re- 
sponsive families await your 
advertising. And the National 
Show is your show for a full 
page every month in the year 
at a total cost of $37,200. 
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They operate with real folding 
money—$6.8 billions of family 
income. The majority of Red- 
book families are under 35 and 
youth never has pinched pennies. 
They want everything and they 
buy it. 

78% of these Redbook, U. S. A. 
families own cars. Because they’ re 
young it takes $5.77 millions 
worth of cars, gas and oil to 
keep them going. 

And they eat plenty of food! 
—a billion dollars worth of food. 
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They dont have 


to pinch pennies in 


REDBOOK.US.A! 


1,650,000 families wouldn’t buy 
$143,000,000 worth of cosmetics 
and other drug store products if 
they weren't young, vivacious 
and going places. 


$3,100 a page isn’t very much 
to cover the volume of purchas- 
ing power represented by the 
1,650,000 families living in 
Redbook, U. S. A. Think of it— 
reaching every one of these fami- 
lies every month in the year for 
$37,200. That’s all it costs in 
Redbook. 


maer ve: BAD BOOK 


Send for the Redbook state-by-state analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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of. 40 million people 
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with Santa Clara County at its hu 


It doesn’t take a crystal gazer to predict the West- 
ern Market of the future. With the sharp popu- 
lation growth of the past few years, and the 
present accelerated pace, 40 million consumers 
is not too far distant. 


Of major current interest is the opportunity to 
get in on the ground floor of this bonanza mar- 
ket. Choice industrial locations are still available 
in Santa Clara County. And a location here is 
strategically situated at the hub of this vast area 
—at the population center of the Pacific Coast. 


From a production standpoint Santa Clara 
County has the raw materials and facilities to 
out-produce most areas. From a distribution 
standpoint it can outsell and outserve factories 
in less centrally located areas. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


If you’d like to know more about this 
area—and it’s a fascinating story—write 
for ‘The New Pacific Coast.” 36 pages of 
easily read facts—and free, if you write 
on your business letterhead. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Gporiz 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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In your opinion, can the Gove 


ment reduce individual income toy 


20 per cent for the 1947 caleng 
year and still balance the budget? 


To present a cross section of in 
formed views as to the feasibility of 
cutting taxes a flat 20 per cent for 
next year, The United States News 
asked bankers, members of Congress 
interested in tax legislation, tax e. 
perts and others the above question, 

Answers are printed herewith, 
Others will appear next week. 


Rep. Harold Knutson 


(Rep.), Minn.; Ranking Republican Memb, 
House Ways and Means Committee; Men. 
ber, Joint Committee on Internal Reveny 
Taxation, and Joint Committee on Redy. 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expenditur: 


answers: 


The Government can reduce incom 
taxes 20 per cent for the calendar yex 
1947 and still balance the budget. M, 
[John] Taber of New York, who will k 
come chairman of the Appropriation 
Committee of the House, has stated thai 
he will be able to cut federal spending ty 
at least $32,000,000,000. This will provik 
at least a $9,000,000,000 reduction in fel. 
eral expenditures. The 20 per cent tax cut 
will reduce revenues around $3,000,000, 
000. The $9,000,000,000 cut in federd 
expenditures will leave an ample surplu 
to provide for this needed relief to our 
individual income tax payers now over 
burdened with wartime levies and aly 
permit the application of a considerable 
sum to the retirement of the national debt 

‘We had four tax reductions in the 
each of which resulted in increased reve 
nue due to encouragement given to expani 
existing business and investment of rich 
capital in new ventures. If history repeat: 
itself, a 20 per cent cut in taxes at this 
time would also result in greater revenlut 
for the Treasury. 


A. L. M. Wiggins 


Hartsville, $. C.; President, The Bank 
Hartsville; President, American Banket 
Association, 1943-44, 


answers: 

If income to individuals and corport 
tions continue in 1947 at the 1946 male 
and substantial further economies #t 
made in the cost of government, I 
lieve it is possible to reduce individ 
income taxes 20 per cent and balance the 
budget. However, I consider such a policy 
of tax reduction for 1947 unwise. 1! 
monetary and fiscal policy should be de 
rected toward providing a budgetary 
plus and a further reduction of 
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national debt at a time when prices and 
national income are high. Such a policy 
would tend to stabilize our economy and 
give greater confidence to the country in 
the integrity of governmental policy. 

Certainly some tax adjustment should 
be made but not a flat 20 per cent reduc- 
tion in personal income tax. 


Emil Schram 


New York, N. Y.; President, New York Stock 
Exchange, 


answers: 

A balanced budget is our greatest need 
and, being a prerequisite to any substan- 
tial tax reduction, should be assured first. 
At the same time, our national defense 
should, under no consideration, be per- 
mitted to become weak. I believe, however, 
that lower taxes, properly applied, will 
increase revenue, not reduce it. My an- 
swer to your question, therefore, is “Yes.” 


E. H. Gault 


Ann Arbor, Mich.; Director, Bureau of Busi- 

ness Research, School of Business Admin- 

istration, University of Michigan, 
answers: 

In my opinion, the Government could 
reduce individual income taxes by 20 per 
cent and still balance the budget. The 
present, however, is no time for such a 
blanket reduction. What the public needs 
now is not more money, but more goods 
and stabilized prices. A reduction in indi- 
vidual taxes at this time will not contrib- 
ute to the achievement of either objective. 
Its chief result will be to feed the present 
inflationary spiral. Taxes should be main- 
tained, rigid economy enforced in Govern- 
ment operation, and surpluses applied to 
debt retirement. Tax reduction should be 
deferred until it can contribute to the 
alleviation of the recession which comes 
after every inflationary boom. 


Jno. W. Anderson 


Gary, Ind.; President, The Anderson Co. 

(Manufacturing Automotive Products); Pres- 

ident and General Manager, Productive In- 

ventions, Inc.; President, American Fair 

Trade Council; Cofounder, Automotive 

Council for War Production, 1942, 
answers: 

Under extreme competitive pressures 
manufacturers achieve, without disturb- 
ing quality, seemingly impossible reduc- 
tions in costs of their products. With maxi- 
mum expenditure fixed, neglected extrava- 
gances are uncovered and eliminated. 

Pressures for tax reduction involve the 
same psychology. Application of business 
principles would produce greatly in excess 
of a 20 per cent tax reduction without i Im- 
pairing any essential function of govern- 
ment. Incentives to enterprisers must be 
restored to increase productivity and na- 
tional income. Only thus may we service 
our inherited debt and avoid chaos. 

The answer to your question is not only 

a “Yes.” It is a “must.” 
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IS A STRIKE WAVE COMING IN ‘47? 


Outcome of Mr. Lewis’s Demands as Probable Pattern for Unions 


Workers’ reluctance to 
start new walkouts now. 
Leaders’ cautious policy 


A new wave of big strikes, on a scale 
equal to or even greater than the 1945-46 
wave, threatens to hit this country if John 
L. Lewis wins his current strike against 
the Government. 

If Mr. Lewis wins important gains, the 
signal will be given in other big unions 
to go after as much or more for their 
members. Employers will resist, and 


Demands will be related to increases in 
cost of living, but, this time, employers 
will be free to raise prices to offset any 
increases in wage rates. 

At this time, with labor’s demands 
about to be made to employers in many 
industries, the situation is as follows: 

In coal, the miners struck over the issue 
of whether their contract could be re- 
opened, and not over wages. Mr. Lewis 
did not immediately reveal the amount of 
wage increase he was prepared to demand, 
but he was understood to want the bitu- 


ary 15. These demands may not include 
a specific wage-increase figure, but, jn. 
stead, may leave the amount to be worked 
out at the bargaining table. The union 
will ask, however, for a guaranteed an. 
nual wage, a health and welfare insurance 
plan financed by employers, and travel- 
time pay. 

Wage adjustments in this industry will 
be influenced somewhat by a settlement 
worked out by the union and U.S. Steel 
Corp. over the issue of inequities in wage 
rates between various job classifications 
This settlement, which may be fol- 
lowed by other industries, will mean 





a series of strikes may be touched off. 

If Mr. Lewis fails in coal, if he 
gets no more than a promise of arbi- 
tration of demands, other union lead- 
ers will be under less pressure to set 
the strike wave going. There then 
may be a chance of arriving at a new 
wage scale, related to living-cost in- 
creases, through negotiation rather 
than through long and costly strikes. 

Unions’ caution. Wage demands 
are taking shape in many big unions. 
Big CIO unions are talking unofficial- 
ly of increases ranging from 10 to 26 
cents an hour, but few actually have 
submitted formal demands to em- 
ployers. These unions are moving 
more cautiously this year than last, 
with most of them playing a waiting 
game that will let the steel industry 
set the pattern for other industries. 

A distinct distaste for strikes at 
this time or even early next «year is 
noted among rank-and-file workers. 











Leaders are fully aware of this dis- 
taste and are doing nothing to incite 
strikes. If big strikes do come—and 
in most industries they are not likely 
to come before next spring—it will be 
because Mr. Lewis*has set a pattern that 
other unions will be compelled to follow. 

This attitude of caution toward a new 
round of strikes was apparent among 
union leaders who attended the CIO’s 
annual convention in Atlantic City last 
week. Officials of the more powerful unions 
such as those in the auto, steel, meat- 
packing and electrical-manufacturing in- 
dustries were soft-pedaling strike talk. 
They are not willing to risk the loss of 
membership that might result from a pro- 
longed struggle with employers, or to stir 
Congress into passage of restrictive legis- 
lation. 

Labor’s chances of winning major wage 
concessions from employers may not be as 
good this time as they were when the first 
postwar round of increases was granted. 
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—Smith in Tampa Daily Times 


THE PIED PIPER 


minous-coal miners’ work week reduced to 
40 hours without loss of take-home pay. 
The present maximum work week is 54 
hours, which, if worked, nets a miner 
$75.25. Few miners work this many hours 
a week, however. The average for August 
was 42.4 hours, which netted an average 
earning of $62.37. 

In steel, present contracts do not expire 
until Feb. 15, 1947, and no strike is likely 
before that time. CIO strategy now calls 
for Philip Murray, as president of ‘the 
Steelworkers’ Union, to lead off for CIO 
in its new round of wage demands. Other 
big unions, with authority to reopen their 
contracts, now are content to waif for 
steel to set the pattern. 

Wage demands in steel will be formu- 
lated in mid-December, and negotiations 
with the industry will begin about Janu- 


wage increases averaging 3% cents per 
hour. 

The wage dispute in steel will be 
related closely to what happens in 
coal. A prolonged coal strike will close 
down the steel industry, and bring a 
loss in income to workers. This would 
tend to reduce the possibilities of a 
steel strike, because a strike would 
cut further into incomes. Annual 
take-home pay for steelworkers al- 
ready has been sharply reduced by 
their strike earlier this year. 

In meat packing, negotiations for 
a new contract are making little 
progress, and the CIO union involved 
is threatening an industry-wide strike. 
This threat is not to be taken too 
seriously at present, however, since 
the workers do not want to strike. 
Previous strikes and meat shortages 
already have cost them about four 
months’ income this year. The union 
is asking a wage increase of 12% cents 
an hour for workers in the North and 
20 cents for workers in the South, but 
it is prepared to settle for much less. 
One big packer is reported to have made 
a counteroffer considerably below the 
union demand. Final agreement on an in- 
crease of around 8 to 10 cents is possible. 

In autos, negotiations between the Unit- 
ed Auto Workers and Chrysler Corp. have 
been dragging along for weeks with neither 
side eager for a showdown. The union ap- 
pears willing to wait for steel to lead the 
way, which seems to eliminate the threat 
of a strike for two or three months. Spo- 
radic negotiations are under way with 
Packard, Hudson and Kaiser-Frazer, but 
they are far from the crisis stage. Left- 
wingers in the union are urging a general 
auto strike if demands are not met, but 
present policy of dealing with each com- 
pany separately probably will continue. 

In oil, where the 18-cents-an-hour pat- 
tern for first-round increases was set, 4 
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His lamp could burn for 30 years 


FW, | on the extra power 
* produced when 2 
* boilers replaced 6 





| | 





In PLACE of six boilers, a big eastern 
power company recently installed two. 
These two modern boilers occupy no 
more floor space than the original six 
...and burn less coal! Yet they gen- 
erate nearly twice as much steam... 
help produce far more electric power. 
Enough more each. hour to run 625,000 
radios — enough more to light a 100- 
watt bulb continuously for 30 years. 

This-B&W boiler installation typifies 


the progress that has been made during 
recent years in raising steam generating 
efficiency, while saving fuel and space. 
It helps explain why progressive power 
companies are today giving consumers 
twice as much electricity as they got for 
the same money just twenty years ago! 

But progressive engineering at B&W 
goes beyond equipment for producing 
low-cost steam in central stations, in- 
dustrial plants and ships of all types. 
B&W, old in experience, has pioneered 
important advances in many other fields, 
too. Yet B&W is still young enough to 
have new ideas... for engineers of all 
industries, in connection with present 
problems or future plans. 











BABCOCK a WILCOX 





Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for 


Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Super- 
heaters .. . Economizers . . . Air Heaters . . . Pulverized- 
Coal Equipment . . . Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas 


. . Seamless and Welded Tubes 
. Process Equipment, 


ond Multifuel Burners . 
ond Pipe .. . Refractories __ 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 85 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
WORKS: ALLIANCE AND BARBERTON, O.; AUGUSTA, GA. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
PLANTS: ALLIANCE, OHIO, AND BEAVER FALLS, PA. 














Michigan vs. Army 
Draws 85,000 





> Oe M 


Outdraws Them 


Otol 


- takes a football classic 


like Michigan-Army to draw 85,000 
fans, and huge stadium like Mich- 
igan’s to seat them. Yet that throng 
represents only 1/20th of the draw- 
ing power of THE DETROIT NEWS 
every day! With just a daily copy 
of THE DETROIT NEWS as the 
attraction, a mammoth stadium cap- 
able of seating 1,700,000* people 
would be packed every day of the 
year by DETROIT NEWS READ- 
ERS—the largest newspaper audience, 
weekdays and Sundays, — in the 
Detroit trading area! That’s the 
audience your product story has 
every day of its insertion in THE 
DETROIT NEWS, the great home 
newspaper with 75% of its city 
circulation delivered to the home by 

carrier. 


*Based on A. B. C. average 
weekday circulation of more 
than 400,000 multiplied by 
tamily unit of four. 





Owner and Operator of Radio stations 
WWJ and WENA. 


OAN A. CARROLL, 110 E.42nd Sr., New York 17 
L. EglUTZ, Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
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plan is emerging for raising wages when 
the cost of living goes up and lowering 
them when living costs go down. An agree- 
ment calling for such a plan already has 
been signed by the Sinclair Oil Corp. and 
the CIO Oil Workers, and such an agree- 
ment is being considered by other oil 
companies. This is an idea that may pro- 
vide a solution for upcoming wage dis- 
putes in other industries, although other 


CIO unions have received it coldly thus, 


far. (For further details see page 36.) 

In rubber, major companies have agreed 
to discuss in December the question of 
reopening their wage contracts These con- 
tracts provide for reopening if economic 
conditions warrant, and the industry up 
to now has been unwilling to talk about 
such action. The union wants a rise of 26 
cents an hour, but will take much less. 

In public utilities, representatives of em- 
ployers and of the CIO Utility Workers 
Union have scheduled a December 9 
meeting to seek a peaceful method of 
averting strikes. One idea is to obtain a 
no-strike agreement from the union in 
return for settlement of disputes by fact 
finding. This attempt to work out a peace 
plan is the outgrowth of recent power and 
other utility strikes that have crippled 
whole cities. It has the blessing of the 
U.S. Conciliation Service, but the attempt 
to work it out will be left entirely to the 
industry and union representatives. 

In electrical manufacturing, the CIO 
union is standing by until steel demands 
are framed. Contracts in this industry do 
not expire for some months. 

In aluminum manufacturing, the CIO 
Steelworkers will serve demands for re- 
opening contracts next month. Demands 
have not been drafted. 

In shipbuilding, an increase of about 20 
cents an hour will be asked. A Govern- 
ment review board sets the wage rate in 
this industry, and it will consider CIO- 
union demands about January 1. 

None of the big CIO unions operating 
in these mass-production industries is now 
threatening to strike. The answer to the 
question of whether such threats are to 
come will be found in the Government’s 
showdown with John L. Lewis. 


CIlO’s New Striving 


For a United Front 


Atlantic City, N.J. 

CIO leaders, somewhat chastened by 
recent election returns, are striving to end 
their factional squabbles over Commu- 
nism in order to present a united front 
against the conservative trend that has 
hit the country. They are looking ahead 
to a bitter struggle with Congress over 
antilabor legislation. Meanwhile, they are 
soft-pedaling talk of strikes, and insisting 
that workers must have a new round of 
higher wages to offset rising living costs. 





em, 


Policies that a large segment of indy. 
trial labor can be expected to follow jy 
the coming year were disclosed at the CQ 
convention here. These policies did not 
always show up in resolutions and officia) 
actions. Many of them were voiced jp 
private conversations of delegates. A; 
pieced together by a member of the Board 
of Editors of The United States News 
who attended the convention, they shape 
up as follows: . 

On wages. CIO unions are out to get 
an increased share of the large profits they 
expect industry in this country to make 
during 1947. Amount of increases asked 
will vary according to unions, with no 
specific over-all figure agreed upon for all 
CIO groups. Demands will range from 19 
cents to 26 cents an hour, with most 
unions probably willing to settle for 
around half of what they will ask. 

CIO has not deviated from the position 
it took while price controls were still in 
effect—namely, that wages in most indus. 
tries can be raised without price increases, 
President Philip Murray makes a big 
point of industry’s prospective profit po- 
sition for 1946, asserting that corporate 
profits, after taxes, will be more than $11, 
000,000,000, against $10,000,000,000, in 
1944, the peak war year, and $5,000,000, 
000 in 1939. It is contended by CIO leaders 
that labor’s purchasing power has de- 
clined 20 per cent since January, 1945. 

On strikes. Present CIO position is to 
do all that is possible to avoid strikes, by 
first exhausting all bargaining possibilities. 
Strikes will not be shunned, if no other 
way of winning demands is found, but 
CIO leaders are much less eager to 
strike than they were in late 1945 and 
early 1946. Workers are against new 
strikes, do not have the savings to take 
long idleness. 

On Communism. Life will be less pleas- 
ant for Communists and party-line fol- 
lowers in the CIO. Some heads may fall, 
but a general purge by national CIO head- 
quarters is not expected. A few party-line 
followers on Mr. Murray’s staff may be 
permitted to resign quietly, and _ tighter 
control will be exercised by Mr. Murray 
over Communist-dominated CIO councils 
in some of the larger cities. If Communist 
tactics continue in these councils, national 
CIO headquarters can suspend those re- 
sponsible or appoint its own man as ad- 
ministrator. 

The convention served notice that C10 
affiliates no longer were to tolerate inter- 
ference by the Communist Party, or any 
other party. Moves against Communists 
were prompted by desire to soft-pedal 
right and left-wing quarrels inside the 
unions during upcoming wage negotia- 
tions. . 

On politics. Election returns had a sober- 
ing effect on the CIO. Leaders see theit 
influence in Washington gone, believe the 
Republicans will favor the AFL. Dele- 
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“Neither snow nor rain... nor gloom 
of night” stops the Nation’s largest 
single fleet of cars and trucks in speed- 
ing mail deliveries ...a service often 
taken for granted. 

Contributing to the dependability of 
many of those vehicles is their elec- 
trical lifeline . . . the batteries, dis- 


AUTO-LITE 


tributors, spark plugs, complete igni- 
tion systems, built by Auto-Lite. That’s 
one reason why a majority of America’s 
builders of cars, trucks and tractors 
specify more than 400 Auto-Lite prod- 
ucts as original factory equipment. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Toronto, Ontario Toledo 1, Ohio 


Spark Plugs » Batteries » Ignition Systems 
Wire & Cable - Instruments » Sealed Beam Units 








My VOICEWRITER is the 
never-tired member 
of my ground crew! 


Says Joun H. CLEMSON 
General Manager, Midwest Region 
TWA, Trans Wortp AIRLINE 


He helps to keep a fleet of Starliners flying over 
a 28,000 mile world air system— 

Hourly there are schedules to check—operations 
to supervise—traffic problems to solve—details to 
clear in a hurry. 

With speed and precision all-important, no wonder 
he prizes his VOICEWRITER 

Which is never “‘away from the desk,”’ never tired, 
always on the spot to take dictation instantly! 


By permitting “any time” dictation, the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER 
makes executive man hours more productive, increases secretarial capacity, 
helps the entire business team to get more done, in less time, with less 
effort. Want proof on your own work? Phone Ediphone, your city, or write 


Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, Dept D11-2, West Orange, N. J. (In 
Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, 
Toronto 1, Ont.) 


EDISON 
Electronic- 
VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
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CONVENTION SPEAKER WHITNEY 
Attacks brought applause... 





gates applauded attacks on President 
Truman made by A. F. Whitney, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and Mr. Truman was strongly 
criticized for using the injunction method 
to fight the coal strike. CIO officials are 
not so sure Mr. Truman again will use 
his veto to save them from antilabor legis- 
lation, as he did earlier this year when he 
vetoed the Case bill. There is a feeling, 
too, that the AFL will get somewhere in 
demanding amendment of the Wagner Act 
to force recognition of craft unions over 
industrial unions where there is conflict. 

On social security. CIO has little hope 
of winning changes it long has demanded 
in social-security laws, such as increased 
old-age and unemployment benefits. As 4 
result, CIO unions now will try to induce 
employers to pay such benefits through 
pension plans, accident and health insur- 
ance and private unemployment-compen- 
sation programs. Much stress _ will be 
placed upon winning a guaranteed annual 
wage as a substitute for higher unemploy 
ment pay. 

On taxes. Program here calls for easing 
tax load on lower-paid workers, by raising 
individual exemptions to $1,250 a year for 
single persons, and to $2,500 for married 
persons. Reduction of the tax rate for the 
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—Central Studios 
ClO PRESIDENT MURRAY 
... but caution will be observed 


lowest tax groups also is favored, along 
with special taxes on “postwar speculators 
and profiteers.” 

Other legislation. On the negative side, 
all attempts to amend the Wagner Act or 
to pass restrictive labor legislation will be 
opposed. No effort will be made to come 
forward with a labor-sponsored formula 
for peaceful settlement of labor disputes. 
On the positive side, emphasis will be 
shifted to State legislatures in pressing 
for legislation that formerly would have 
been sought from Congress. Theory here 
is that CIO unions will carry more weight 
in areas where their power is concentrated. 
One proposal calls for amendment of State 
unemployment-benefit laws to permit pay- 
ment of benefits to strikers. 

Organizing drive to recruit new union 
members will continue to be concentrated 
in the South, where CIO claims to have 
won 256 collective-bargaining elections 
and lost 45. 

Caution. A convention observer cannot 
escape the impression that CIO leaders 
were stunned by the elections, and will be 
much more cautious about setting off a 
new wave of strikes than they were in 
1945-46. But CIO’s fight is not gone, and 
employers who think this may be the time 
to break the unions will doubtless find the 
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NINE PREDOMINANT 
INDUSTRIES give the 
mighty Los Angeles in- 
dustrial oak nine main 
branches. No other city 
in America can equal 
this diversified growth, 
which is so vital to a bal- 
anced economy. 

Under the wide-spread 
branches of the Los An- 
geles “indus-tree” you 
will find as many indus- 
trial workers and as 
many factories as in all 
the other cities of Cali- 
fornia combined, There 
are sound reasons why 
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AUTO ASSEMBLY 









NGELES 


labor and management 
prefer to locate here, in 
the first city of the West 
...the third retail mar- 
ket of the Nation. 


Let us give you the com- 
plete Los Angeles story. 
Write for our brochure, 
offered free to execu- 
tives, or address special 
inquiries to our indus- 
trial engineering staff. 
No obligation, naturally. 
* 
Note: A predominant industry, ac- 
cording to U. §. Census Bureau, is 
one with more than $25,000,000 of 
product annually. Los Angeles is 


the only American city with nine, 
based on pre-war output. 











Los Angeles City-Owned 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 
“Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” 
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of SAFE RIDING 


Automobiles roll best when the laws of car-care are followed. 


[hese include tire care. Here are some suggestions on“ Tire Care’: 


Iways protect yourself with the arttvavelommceltrerertstere 


of sound TIRES on your car. Tires that have safety and 


service inbuilt... that have proved their readability. (See L) 


BR sure your tires are correctly sized for your car Avere| 
properly mounted. And take special pains to see that 
wheels are balanced and caretully aligned... no “shim- 


my" to shorten tire life. 


© heck the air. pressure regularly and carry the right 
& 


pressure for the weight of car and load. Too much air, 
or not enough, will shorten tire life rapidly. Remember 
that speeding takes a heavy tll. Treads wear off three 
times as fast at 50 miles per hour as at 30. Thousands 


of miles lost! 


Le DeLuxe tires, sound and sure, have provided a 


meruccmcoltteveruetolommnlomrulcruorceh ms oloucolucrlelacm colmmecslel iar 10me veita 
Their big, broad treads give superior road-grip. Their stour side- 
walls give a sturdy, comfortable resilience. LEE 


Double -kifpe 


f7 / 


You'll collect extra yéar-round dividends in 
RAYON Cond 


motoring peace-ot-mind by using sate-riding 


LEE DeLuxe tires. 


Replace with | F F of Constiottockex_NIRES 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE colo RATION 


Comet MOCKEN, FA., U.S.A, 
Republic Rubber Division... Industrial Rubber Products ... Youngstown, Ohio 


Later Week 


members ready to rally around, even if 
rallying means new strikes. 


Cost-of-Living Basis 
For Wage Changes 


A new type of wage agreement, geared 
to changes in the cost of living, is now 
appearing. This kind of agreement, though 
not yet acceptable to many unions, may 
provide a compromise formula for settling 
some of the many new wage demands 
that will arise in the weeks immediately 
ahead. 

The plan provides for periodic surveys 
of living costs, with wages to be raised or 
lowered every time the cost of living for 
the period covered has risen or fallen 
three points or more. The consumer-price 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statisties js 
to be the barometer for changes in living 
costs. 

Such an agreement has just been signed 
by the Sinclair Oil Corp. and the CIO 
Oil Workers International Union. Under 
it, the Oil Workers are to receive an im- 
mediate monthly raise of $31.20. This 
adjustment is based on the BLS index for 
the nine months preceding Sept. 30, 1946. 
It amounts to 18 cents an hour, computed 
on the average wage rate for a work week 

f 40 hours. 

Future adjustments are to be arrived 
at as follows: 

Another review of living costs will be 
made on December 30. If the index shows 
an increase of three points or more over 
September 30, the base period, the Oil 
Workers will get another cost-of-living 
raise for the next three months. If a 
decrease of three or more points is shown, 
wages will be adjusted downward for the 
following quarter. 

Other changes will be made every three 
months thereafter, during the life of the 
contract, if the index varies three or more 
points either way. 

No adjustments will be made if the rise 
or fall in living costs is less than three 
points. The adjustment made in the pre- 
vious period will continue. 

A floor under wages also is provided. 
There is a proviso that base wages shall 
not go below the rates in effect November 
15, the date the agreement was signed. 

The plan is being studied by other oil 
companies and might offer a pattern for 
other industries. Unions now are con- 
tending that wages should be raised to 
offset living-cost increases, and, although 
most of them are not immediately enthu- 
siastic over the plan, it does offer an 
“out” when compromise is needed. 

It will be recalled that the Oil Workers 
set the pace for other unions last year 
when they won the first 18-cents-an-hour 
increase. It is possible that they again 
have come up with a formula for the rest 
of industry. 
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Weve Been Askee: 
ABOUT FUTURE OF GI BENEFITS 


Official end of the war, when it comes, 
js going to have far-reaching effects on the 
future of GI benefits. Cutoff dates will be 
set automatically for privileges under the 
GI Bill of Rights when the President or 
Congress, probably within the next few 
months, declares that the war is officially 
ended. Deadlines will be established for 
veterans in applying for unemployment 
benefits, free education and loans. They 
will vary from two to 10 years, after which 
all GI rights will run out under the law. 


How long will unemployment bene- 
fits be open to veterans? 
Veterans who have been discharged when 
war is ended officially will have two years 
to take advantage of unemployment pay- 
ments. That is, if war should be terminated 
next January, they would have until Janu- 
ary, 1949, to receive unemployment bene- 
fits. After that, they would lose this right. 


Men and women still in service when the 
war ends, however, will have until two 
years after their discharge to receive un- 
employment allowances. But the unem- 
ployment-compensation program will end 
altogether five years after hostilities are 
officially declared ended. After that, no 
more payments can be made. 


When do education rights end? 

A discharged veteran will have until four 
years after termination of the war to 
begin his free education under the GI Bill. 
Those still in service can enter schools or 
get on-the-job training under the program 
within four years of their discharge. But 
everyone studying under the program must 
complete his course within nine years after 
the end of the war. That is the deadline 
under the law. 


What about training of disabled vet- 
erans? 

Many veterans with  service-connected 
disabilities are receiving schooling and 
training under another law, the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 16), 
which offers some additional advantages. 
This program also will end nine years 
after termination of the war. The four-year 
maximum for training or studying by 
veterans under the GI Bill does not always 
apply for disabled veterans. The Veterans’ 
Administrator has just outlined certain 
conditions under which those with voca- 
tional handicaps can obtain more than 
four years of study or training at Govern- 
ment expense. 


When do GI loans end? 

Vaterans have until 10 years after the end 
of the war to apply for GI loans for buy- 
ing homes or farms or for establishing 
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businesses. This deadline is not affected 
by whether or not a veteran has been dis- 
charged when the war officially ends. It is 
a flat 10 years from that date. Periods for 
repayment can, however, extend beyond 
10 years. 


Will veterans still have re-employ- 
ment rights? 
Those who left permanent jobs before the 
war’s end to enter military service will 
have re-employment rights to their old 
jobs. But they must apply to their em- 
ployers for reinstatement within 90 days 
after discharge. This guarantee is written 
into the Selective Service Act, rather than 


the GI Bill. 


Do those entering the Army now get 
GI rights? 

Yes. Anyone entering the Army before 
official termination of the war and serving 
as long as 90 days, either before or after 
termination, is entitled to benefits under 
the GI Bill. Also, mustering-out pay still 
is in effect. The extent of these rights de- 
pends on length of service. But, for GI 
Bill benefits, only one day of the minimum 
90 days’ service need be before the end 
of the war. However, no one enlisting after 
official termination will be entitled to 
rights under the GI Bill. 


How much of benefits do those enter- 
ing now get? 

After serving 90 days, they are entitled to 
full loan benefits after discharge. The 
amount of educational and unemployment 
benefits depends upon how long they serve. 
For example, there is one year’s education 
or training for the first 90 days served, plus 
a time equal to that spent in service before 
the war ends, up to a maximum of four 
years in school. Suppose a boy enters 
service now, and war is terminated four 
months from now. He would be entitled 
to one year’s Government-paid education 
for his first 90 days plus four more montlis, 
a total of 16 months. Similarly, the amount 
of unemployment compensation is based 
upon length of service before termination 
of the war. As a rule, those with 10 months 
of service before termination will be en- 
titled to the maximum 52 weeks of unem- 
ployment compensation after discharge. 


Persons who enlisted or re-enlisted during 
the one-year period ended Oct. 5, 1946, are 
in a special position regarding GI benefits. 
As a recruiting incentive, those volunteer- 
ing during that time were assured full 
rights under the GI Bill based upon their 
entire period of enlistment regardless of 
when the war ends. Thus, this group will 
continue to accumulate GI credits after 
official termination of the war. 








For DIRECT and 
DEPENDABLE service 


Route your freight via 


WABASH MAIN-LINE... 
Through 


“The Heart of romerica” 


The map tells the story of WABASH DIRECT-LINE advantages. 
Freight is King 
on the Wabash! 


Fast Redball Freights main- 
tain dependable schedules. 
Main-line freight saves you 
hours when delivery dates 
are important. Heavy-duty 
modern rails on well-ballast- 
ed roadbeds ... engines 
noted for their power and 
stamina...insure that your 
freight shipments will be 
transported dependably. 


C. J. SAYLES 


General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 





For freight that’s on time 
WABASH MAIN-LINE 


WABASH 
RAILROAD 
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Special Report 


Fears of some scientists 
that military plans may 
monopolize resources 


This Government is carrying on a re- 
search program for which $1,613,000,000 
has been made available in this fiscal 
year. Experience is showing that Govern- 
ment expenditures on a vast scale are nec- 
essary if this country is to keep up in the 
race with Russia and other nations for 
military and industrial power. Research is 
being found too big for private industry 
to handle alone in an era when research 
and national defense are synonymous. 

That is opening up many new and varied 
problems for the U.S. .o understand the 
real story behind these problems, it is 
necessary to get certain facts clear. 

Military research. Army and Navy re- 
search programs are far more extensive 
than any others. The War and Navy de- 
partments have about 84 per cent of the 
$1,613,000,000 now available to all Govern- 
ment agencies for research and develop- 
ment activities. Actual expenditures in the 
current year will be no more than half 
of that at the most, or less than $800,000,- 
000, with military expenses accounting for 
60 to 70 per cent. Private industry is esti- 
mated to be spending less than $300,000,- 
000 a year in similar work. 

Some scientists are convinced Army and 
Navy contracts cover all but a small per- 
centage of the technicians and laboratories 
available for research in key subjects. 
There is a feeling that basic research is in 
danger of being sacrificed now, as in war- 
time, for work of temporary military value 
only. This has led to a demand for more 
specific information about the country’s 
scientific resources and how they are being 
used. To develop such information, a Presi- 
dential Research Board has been created in 
the Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version. This Board has held no meetings 
and has not yet been organized for work. 

But outlines of the military programs 
and the policies followed in their admini- 
stration can be reported as follows: 

Navy research is of two types. One is 
applied research that results in a new 
fire-control mechanism for a naval rifle or 
a new engine for a ship. This is carried on 
by bureaus in charge of ships, guns and 
airplanes. These bureaus maintain many 
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extensive research on a topic of oy. 


standing importance in National Affairs) 


GOVERNMENT’S MAJOR ROLE 
IN DIRECTING U.S. RESEARCH 


Projects by 18 Federal Agencies With Billion and a Half Available 


great laboratories of their own, staffed by 
civilian and military scientists. They con- 
tract with colleges and industrial labora- 
tories for work on specific problems. 

In addition, the Navy has set up an 
Office of Naval Research, a new unit for 
the peacetime Navy organization. Its 
mission is to subsidize the type of basic 
research on which better weapons ulti- 
mately depend. In the 12 months ending 
next June 30, ONR expects to let con- 
tracts valued at nearly $45,000,000. About 
$11,000,000 will go for projects in naval 
laboratories. Another $7,000,000 will be 
spent on basic research in industrial lab- 
oratories. The remaining $26,000,000 is 


for work at universities and Colleges, 
About 40 per cent of these investigations 
will concern nuclear physics; 14 per cent, 
electronics; and 46 per cent, guided-misgile 
developments, general physics, chemistry, 
mathematics and medical matters. Pe 

The Navy says ONR contracts give the 
laboratories and colleges involved about as 
much freedom from control as any federal 
contract Congress will approve. The con- 
tract used is one available by special 
permission of Congress. The research or- 
ganization may patent any practical results 
of work done, but the Government gets 
free use of it. The Navy pays salaries 
and other costs, but no profit fee. Costs 








DR. CONDON 


GEN. AURAND 
... for Uncle Sam—18 agencies, 81,000 researchers, $1,613,000,000 
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—Ford, Harris & Ewing, U. S. Army 
DR. BUSH ADM. LEE 
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Spend the day with your 
New Orleans 
Plant Manager 





P.M. sien 


Inspecting Foreign Trade Zone and Cost-cutting Port Facilities 


New Orleans’ Foreign Trade Zone, 2nd 
to be established in the U. S. A,, will 
benefit manufacturers, importers, ex- 
porters—increasing usefulness of this 
efficient port. In addition, 7 major air 
lines (plus air-freight lines) use New 
Orleans’ Moisant International Airport 





—the nation’s largest. Low rail and 
barge rates to all points in the Missis- 
sippi Valley give substantial savings. 
Steamship lines reach to all parts of the 
world. And motor freight lines supple- 
ment New Orleans’ other unique trans- 
portation facilities. 


WRITE TODAY for “Greater New Orleans,” informative booklet analyzing today’s in- 
dustrial opportunities. Or ask for full and confidential information, specifically appli- 
cable to your business and to the location of your plant here. Address New Orleans 
Association of Commerce or GREATER NEW ORLEANS, INC., NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA. 


Greater New Orleans 


Gives Your Plant the 3 Essentials 


for Profit— 


A. M. New Product Planning 


Important discussion—new uses of abundant raw materials, 
“next door” to your plant in New Orleans. Nearby are 
petroleum 7nd natural gas, some of the world’s largest sul- 
phur and salt deposits, limestone, lignite, and other min- 
erals. In close proximity, over a billion board feet of lumber 
is cut annually. And this area’s agricultural products—surar 

> cane, rice, sweef potatoes, cotton, tung, soy beans, and a 
host of others—have chemurgic value for the newest man- 
ufactured products. 





NOON 


Meeting Latin American 
Buyers at International House 
This city’s International House and In- 
ternational Trade Mart provide unique 
facilities for closer relationship with 
foreign buyers. In the nations to the 
south, there are 150,000,000 potential 
customers. And their businessmen like 
to trade with New Orleans, which shares 
their Latin traditions. You have also a 
domestic market in the rich Mississippi 
Valley, reached easily and economically 
from this strategic gateway by a net- 
work of rail and barge lines. Remember, 
too—in New Orleans’ “retail trade area” 
live a million people with $1,019,500,000 
annual income. 
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Industrial Training 


NEW SOUND SLIDEFILM 


‘ 
Tells HOW, WHERE, WHY, WH 


\ 
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Sales Training 
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introducing New Products 
/ 





i / 
EN Illustravox Works for You 
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ASK YOUR FILM PRODUCER 
FOR A SHOWING TODAY! 


oo it’s your job to sell auto- 
mobiles or vacuum cleaners... 
instruct airplane mechanics or lingerie 
salesmen . . . introduce new products... 
or build employee morale, you'll want to 
see “The Illustrated Voice!” It’s a dramatic 
new sound slidefilm that exp/ains how Illus- 
travox can best be applied to your specific 
needs. . . explains why Illustravox two-way 
presentation is the one best way. And, at 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 


DIVISION OF THE 


aqnavox 
COMPANY FORT WAYNE 
MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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the same time, it introduces a variety of 
other sound slidefilm uses. 

Make an appointment with your film 
producer now and he’ll arrange a showing 
for you. Once you've seen “‘The Illustrated 
Voice’’ you'll be convinced that Illustravox 
two-way training is the most effective, the 
least expensive...the one right way. The 

* Magnavox Company, Illustravox Division, 
Dept. PI-11, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 
e * s 
NOTE TO FILM PRODUCERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS: Copies of “The Illustrated 
Voice” are still available to you at our cost. 


Your story is HEARD 








Special Report 


may include elaborate equipment. ONR 
is under the direction of a new chief 
Rear Admiral Paul F. Lee. His organiza. 
tion has more than 200 contracts with 
about 70 universities and other research 
units, working on more than 400 projects 

Army research is carried on by its Tech. 
nical Service commands. There is no special 
organization to support fundamental pp. 
search. But a special division of the Gep. 
eral Staff, directed by Maj. Gen. Henry §, 
Aurand, has been created to supervise 
Army research. This division referees dis. 
putes between the Army Air Forces and 
the Ground Forces such as that over which 
should develop guided missiles. The Air 
Forces won that argument. General Aur. 
and’s division is small, employing about 
40 officers now. It has no operating fune. 
tions and lets no contracts. 

Army contracts are let by each of the 
Technical Service commands in charge of 
aircraft, guns, chemical warfare, commu. 
nications and so forth. These contracts 
are a modified form of the standard pro. 
curement and development contract used 
in wartime, and are handled through the 
office of the Under Secretary. The War 
Department cannot now use the special 
research contract employed by the Navy, 
The Army asked for permission to use 
such a contract, but its request was 
turned down. The Department is asking 
again. Another stumbling block to War 
Department plans for supporting funda- 
mental research, which must be carried 
through over a period of many years, is 
the constitutional prohibition against ap- 
propriations for armies for a term longer 
than two years. That restriction does not 
apply to navies. 

But a great amount of fundamental re- 
search is being farmed out through the 
Technical commands. Out of the $981, 
000,000 of “new money” available to the 
War Department in the year ending June 
30, 1947, about $50,000,000 is expected 
to flow into projects dealing with funda- 
mental research at universities and indus- 
trial laboratories. General Aurand’s divi- 
sion now is surveying contracts already in 
force to get an up-to-date picture of Army 
scientific programs. 

Civilian research. The Atomic Energy 
Commission is taking over the Manhattan 
Engineering District, the military organi- 
zation that developed the atomic bomb. 
Out of the District’s total budget for the 
year of $375,000,000, it is estimated that 
about $70,000,000 will be set aside for 
research in atomic energy. 

There are many other broad fields of 
Government research. The National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics has 
$49,991,000 to spend in aeronautical re 
search. The Department of Agriculture 
carries on extensive experimentation in 
soils, plants, etc. Interior Department 
operates pilot projects to develop new 
methods of extracting ores, works on new 
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—— 
fuels and explores many developments 
affecting natural resources. The Federal 
Security Agency has the Food and Drug 
Administration and the Public Health 
Service programs. 

The National Bureau of Standards in 
the Department of Commerce maintains 
particularly close relationships with in- 
dustry, testing industrial materials, devel- 
oping new materials and methods from re- 
search in physics, chemistry and engineer- 
ing. Dr. Edward U. Condon now directs 
the Bureau. 

Altogether there are 18 federal agencies 
that carry on research activities of one 
type or another. The Budget Bureau esti- 
mates about 81,000 Government employes 
are working on the projects involved. 

Organization. There is no central Gov- 
ernment group supervising or reporting on 
the work of these various agencies. 

The Army and Navy have set up their 
own co-ordinating group. This is the Joint 
Army-Navy Research and Development 
Board. Chairman is Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
who directed the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development through the war. 
This Board has almost completed its 
organization. Its job is to eliminate dupli- 
cating programs and to decide which 
activities are to get priority on equipment 
and trained men. 

But the Army-Navy Board has no 
authority to deal with the general prob- 
lems involved in national scientific devel- 
opment. Colleges and universities are ask- 
ing for military jobs to get money, but 
some of them worry about the increasing 
weight of military thinking in education. 
Private industry sees itself unable to pay 
for extensive research needed to develop 
better products, yet there is no assurance 
that Government agencies will make their 
data always available. There is no uniform 
policy on patents resulting from Govern- 
ment-sponsored research. No direct action 
is being taken to spur the training of 
scientists, despite an acute scarcity of 
trained men. 

Other countries, however, are sparing 
no effort to develop their scientific re- 
sources. Russia is spending an estimated 
$950,000,000 a year on research. Her lead- 
ing scientists are believed to be ahead of 
the rest of the world ‘in certain aspects of 
atomic-energy investigations. The Gov- 
ernment of India is planning a great new 
national laboratory. India is the source of 
thorium, an essential ingredient of atomic 
bombs. The Chinese have many. young 
technicians training in this country. 

Every nation is training to promote 
science and its applications. In the U.S., 
the outlook is that many knotty ques- 
tions about the control, use and support 
of science will be coming up for answer in 
years ahead. Many of those questions, 
according to the country’s best-informed 
officials, are not yet answered by the 
organizations now in being. 
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. « . to a complete line of set-up boxes.in 
strong, transparent acetate. material. 

Kellogg designers are ready to help you 
emphasize the beauty of your product, pro- 





tect its cleanliness, insure its freshness and 
charm, enhance its sales value. Let us tell 
_ you about the infinite possibilities of trans- 
. parent acetate material. The public likes it 
. .. and you'll like its sales appeal when 
fashioned by Kellogg. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
14 Divisions from Coast to Coast 
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UNEASY CURRENCIES IN EUROPE 


Results of Low Confidence in French Franc, High Demand for Swiss 


Baseless rumors of shift 
in official gold values of 
U.S. and Canadian dollars 


Money trouble is bothering the world 
again. Money is acting up in France, in 
Great Britain, in Italy and Germany, and 
in Switzerland. There are even rumors 
that something is to be done again about 
the gold value of the American dollar and 
the value of the Canadian dollar. 

These currency troubles are arising 
within a few weeks of the time that the 
International Monetary Fund is supposed 
to announce the par values of member 
currencies. Chances are that the an- 
nounced values will be temporary, and 
that permanent values must await a set- 
tling of world price and trade conditions. 

Actually, except in countries where 
drastic internal currency reforms are re- 
quired, no changes in money values appear 
to be imminent. 

The U.S. dollar is stable at $35 an 
ounce for gold, and is to remain at that 
price. Rumors of another dollar devalua- 
tion, by increasing the price of gold, are 
denied by the Treasury. This Government 
has informed the Fund that the $35 gold 
price will continue and that no change is 
contemplated. 

The country’s interest, in fact, would 
be against any reduced value for the 
dollar. The U.S. monetary problem is a 
surplus of dollars rather than a shortage, 
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SWISS INDUSTRY 
... the franc is at a premium 
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U. S. DOLLAR MAKER 
The Treasury denied a rumor 


and officials are trying to reduce the 
money supply, not to increase it. A lower 
dollar would have the opposite effect. 

The British pound is to remain at 
$4.03. The Fund has been so notified, and 
the British have no present interest in 
cheapening their currency; it would buy 
fewer dollars, which are what they now 
want most. Currency troubles, however, 
are looming ahead for Britain. Next sum- 
mer, under terms of the U.S. loan agree- 
ment, the British are required to exchange 
freely into dollars the pounds used for 
day-to-day trade. The fear is that so many 
British suppliers will demand payment in 
dollars that the loan may be exhausted. 
Britain’s Labor Government introduced a 
bill for permanent exchange controls. 

The Canadian dollar was pegged at 
par, raised from 90 cents, last July. There 
is no sign that this value will change. 
Recent quotations in New York put the 
Canadian dollar at 96 cents, but Canadian 
currency bought on the free market can be 
used only for purchasing Canadian secur- 
ities in the United States. For normal 
trading operations, exchange controls are 
tight, and the U.S. and Canadian dollars 
are transferred at official par rates. 

The French franc is under pressure be- 
cause the Government has not been abie 
to put its finances in order. The French 
cut the value of the franc from 2 cents 
to 0.8 cent in December, 1945, but in- 
ternal deficits continued to pile up, 
increasing the supply and reducing the 
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value of money. Now, as a result of Con. 
munist election gains, there is a flight 
from the france. 

Frenchmen are eager to hold anything 
except currency. They will pay fantastic 
prices in francs to have household warg 
gold-plated, and there is a boom on the 
Paris Stock Exchange. French production, 
however, is increasing, and the Gover. 
ment hopes that a better supply of goods 
will tend to correct the situation. There 
is no present indication that the franc 
value will be changed. 

‘The Swiss franc displays the unusu 
characteristic of increasing rather than 
falling in value. American dollars have 
sold in Switzerland for as little as 65 cents 
in terms of Swiss francs. The reason js 
that Switzerland has a substantial export 
balance and has become a refuge for for- 
eign capital. In consequence, the Swiss 
have no shortage of any kind of foreign 
exchange—U.S. dollars, British pounds, 
Swedish kroner, or French francs. 

In addition, the Swiss Government 
combats inflation by keeping a tight hold 
on local currency in circulation. The result 
is that, while foreign currencies are plen- 
tiful in Switzerland, local currency is 
scarce. Thus, the Swiss franc is at a 
premium. 

Other Western European countries— 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway and Holland 
—appear to have a more firm control over 
money problems than France or England. 
However, a study by a Federal Reserve 





FRENCH BOURSE 
... the franc is under pressure 
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HOW ONE INVESTMENT FIRM 


CAN MEET ALL 


INVESTMENT REQUIREMENTS 


Business men with investment problems . . . institutions with 
particular, specialized portfolio needs . . 
new capital for their enterprises . . . all require different kinds 
of financial service, yet a/] of these requirements, and more, can 


be met through one investment firm. 


. industrialists seeking 


Many investors who normally require only one or two of 
these services find it an advantage to know that they can utilize 
others when needed. Further, the continuous interchange of 
knowledge among the several departments of this firm provides 
for a more complete understanding of all of the requirements 
and long range objectives of our clients. This, in turn, permits 
the development of the most satisfactory financial program, not 
only for today, but for tomorrow and the day after. 


Here are the services which Smith, Barney & Co. makes available 
to its customers. Why not make a note of those which you 
need or may need in the future? 


For more complete details concerning all of the departments of 
the firm which may be of interest to you, please write on your 
business letterhead requesting a copy of our new booklet entitled 
“What Smith, Barney & Co. Offers You,” attention Dept. N. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
14 Wall Street, New York 5 


1411 Chestnut Street 105 West Adams Street 
Philadelphia 2 Chicago 3 


UNDERWRITING DEPARTMENT 


Underwrites and distributes securities of many 
. a long 
record of working with business management in 
. includes part- 
ners and staff experienced in foreign financing. 


large and medium-sized enterprises . . 


all pertinent phases of finance . . 





BROKERAGE SERVICES 


In all listed securities, providing supervision of 
individual portfolios when requested . . . includ- 
ing the liquidation of large blocks of securities, 
with or without “‘special"’ and “secondary’’ offer- 
ings, depending on circumstances, by a firm long 
experienced in such transactions. 





MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENT 


A long record of financing American and Canadian 
Cities and constant research into comparative mu- 
nicipal credit is at the disposal of buyers of these 
bonds. The firm has long been active in under- 
writing special revenue bonds. 





RESEARCH 


Actively carried on at all times for our clients . . 
sound and unbiased studies of the securities mar- 
kets and of particular industries with the object of 
selecting special situations with unusual growth 
possibilities. 





TRADING DEPARTMENT 


Active and broad knowledge of the markets for 
all unlisted securities . . . experienced personnel 
and long-established facilities to provide expert 
and prompt service. 





INSTITUTIONAL INVESTORS SERVICES 


Staffed by partners and others who make a con- 
tinuous study of individual institutional require- 
ments—professional financial services supported 
by the advantages of an important underwriting 
department and sound research facilities. 





ACCOUNT SUPERVISION DEPARTMENT 


A personalized service on a fee basis is maintained 
in our Philadelphia Office for individuals and 
trustees requiring continuous advice in the manage- 
ment of their investments. 
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VENTURE CAPITAL DEPARTMENT 


Contributing significantly to the national econ- 
omy by bringing together capital and management 
in the right combination to develop the full poten- 
tialities of new and growing enterprises. Emphasis 
is on financing going concerns likely to produce 
long-term capital gains for investors. 


















World’s 
most complete line 
of Scales! 


To weigh truckloads ...to count small parts 
fast and accurately...to test product uni- 


formity and performance...to get basic 


\ accounting facts on goods moving in, 
through, and out of your plant...Look to 
Toledo! 


Whatever your problem in weight-control 
—get the Toledo-built answer! Toledo ac- 
curacy and dependability are offered in the 
world’s most complete line of scales. Toledo 
Scale Company, Toledo 12, Ohio. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 





Dipance Week 


Board official indicates that most countrieg 
with the possible exception of Norway, ap 
placing a higher dollar value on they 
money than present conditions warrant, 

In Germany, drastic currency reforn; 
are proposed by U.S. occupation leaders 
amounting to a tax on all land and capita 
equipment. Similar currency reforms ar 
indicated for Greece and Italy if thoy 
countries are to regain control over thej 
money. China’s money troubles are yo 
nearer solution than ever. 

The Monetary Fund, thus, appears ty 
need a great deal of co-operation befor 
world business gets on an even keel, 





a, 





World Bank’s Bonds 


Market prospects are brightening fo 
securities to be issued by the new Inter. 
national Bank. A survey conducted by 
Emilio G. Collado, U.S. executive director 
of the institution, indicates that the mar 
ket for an immediate issue would not be 
as narrow as many believed. 

What Mr. Collado’s survey shows js 
that International Bank bonds could be 
bought immediately by some institutional 
investors originally believed to be barred 
from the market until State laws could be 
changed. The situation, as it now shapes 
up, is this: 

Mutual savings banks in at least fou 
States—New York, Maryland, Delaware 
and Pennsylvania—are eligible, so far as 
State law is concerned, to invest in the 
International Bank’s securities. New York 
law was changed early this year to permit 
such investments, and it had _ been be 
lieved that the laws in the 16 other States 
having mutual savings banks also would 
have to be changed before International 
Bank securities would be an eligible i- 
vestment. 

However, it develops that in Pennsyl- 
vania, one of the important States, the 
banks are limited only by their own char- 
ters. By these charters, the biggest four 
of the savings banks are in the clear, and 
the three other charters are under study. 
In Maryland and Delaware, State laws 
leave the decision to the directors of the 
individual savings banks. 

This means that 62 per cent of the 
savings-bank market, in terms of totd 
assets, is open to the International Bank. 
How important this market can become to 
the institution is shown by the fact that 
mutual savings banks hold about $11,600; 
000,000 in U.S. Government securities. 

Trust funds, another big potential. out 
let for the securities, still are being studied. 
However, it is known that a considerable 
portion of this market is in the clear. hh 
New York, trust funds were opened 
International Bank investment by th 
same act that opened savings banks. 

Officials of the Bank report that mos 
trusts are governed by their own terms 
rather than by State law. It appears thal 
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trust funds, in most cases, could be in- 
yested in International Bank bonds. 

Insurance companies, perhaps the 
biggest potential outlet for the Bank’s 
securities, offer little promise until State 
laws can be changed. So far as the Bank 
has been able to determine, these com- 
panies in most States must wait until the 
laws are changed to include the Bank’s 
securities in the lists of eligible invest- 
ments. There might be some minor ex- 
ceptions to this, but not enough to give 
the Bank any major outlet among insur- 
ance companies immediately. However, 
there should not be a long delay in getting 
the State laws changed, since most legis- 
jatures meet early in 1947, 

Commercial banks can invest in Inter- 
national Bank securities. National banks 
and members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
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—Harris & Ewing 
EMILIO COLLADO 
.. the eligibles increased 


tem, however, are not permitted to invest 
over 10 per cent of their capital and surplus 
in the securities of any one organization. 

lending tc foreign countries by the 

Bank could get under way faster than 
originally expected, now that a sizable insti- 
tutional market 1s in sight. 

As a starter, the institution could lend 
some of its own capital. By November 25, 
the Bank was to have received $760,000,- 
000 from its member countries, and, by 
next May, the paid-in capital is to be about 
$1,500,000,000. Since borrowers will draw 
down their loans over a period of months, 
the Bank could commit a large proportion 
of its own capital without getting itself 
ite an embarrassing situation. 

However, it is unlikely that any loans 
will be made until early 1947. The Bank 
is considermg three formal and four infor- 
mal applications totaling $2,290,000,000, 
but officials report that the applicants have 
not asked for money until next year. 
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WHAT OUR AREA 
OFFERS INDUSTRY... 


WOOSTER HAART 
SY SQ 





ABUNDANT 
Natural Resources 


UR area has the resources, actual and potential, now 
being sought by industry. Opportunities here are 
varied—for instance the Carolinas produce more than 
one-third of the peanuts harvested in the United States, 
but the amount of peanut products manufactured here 
is negligible. The same is true of our great soy bean and 
sweet potato production. Mineral resources, including 
coal, mica, clays, iron, manganese, tungsten and magne- 
sium, await the touch of business enterprise like that 
which has already developed the textile, furniture and 
tobacco industries so profitably in this area. 

We have assisted many industries, large and small, 
in finding satisfactory locations in the Carolinas, and will 
be glad to help you—without obligation. Write Caro- 
lina Power & Light Company, Development Department, 
Raleigh, N.C., for any specific information desired. 





Lower cost of production—greater profits for the owner— 
more take-home pay for the worker—in the Carolinas. 





(CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY ) 
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Sign of the Black Boy 


“From MarkKET STREET, opposite to the Quaker’s Meeting House”? 
in Philadelphia in 1735, Jos. Prichard, sailmaker, “removed to the 
Sign of the Black Boy, in the said street”? ... there from “Canvass of 
diverse Textures, Naval Artists skill’d in the Art of Sail Making... : 
cut Topgallants and Royals, Spritsails, Save-Alls .. . for Brigs, Cutters; 
Sloops, Smacks, sundry Vessels . . . the width govern’d by the length 
of the Yard, Gaff, Boom, or Stay ... the depth by the height of the 
Mast. And for Lightermen also tann’d sails with Tar and Horse Grease.#? 


Gettinc Winp of events from all compass courses, the newspaper 
editor is the symbolic kin of the sailmaker ... on his sheets gathers 
the global gales, the faint puffs of foible and fad, the hurricane of world 
happenings or light breezes from the city blocks ... with comics and 
features gets gusty laughter .. . editorially stirs up stagnant air, lets 
loose blasts at civic corruption or crime, blows the malefactors down 


...is a reliable weather vane pointing for the public good. 


In PutLapEtpuiA, The Inquirer with a cargo of more than 600,000 
of the finest families ... runs up the greatest sales for both national 


and local advertisers. Smart sellers are increasingly booking passage— 






as Media Records listings show. 


The Philadelphia Angniver 














































Plus and Minus 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 








Irene] of American Business 


. U.S. Pat, Off. 


Alternatives in the coal strike are these: 

1. The strike will be broken before new concessions to mineworkers, or, . 

2. John Lewis will win the strike and get concessions before a strike end. 

If the strike is broken, a 1947 strike wave then may be avoided. 

If Mr. Lewis wins, other labor leaders will be pressed to try their luck. 
In that case, big new strikes in basic industries will be more probable. 

Odds are on the Government's ability to break the strike. 

Strikebreaking, if carried through, may be prolonged and can be painful. A 
strike in coal gradually will have the effect of a general strike. A strike 
lasting as long as 60 days would have the nation stagnated. 











Steel-industry operations will slow quickly, be crippled within 45 days. 
Railroad operations may be cut 50 per cent within 30 days. 

Electric power will be cut back sharply within 15 to 30 days. 

Auto industry will start to slow within two or three weeks. 

Industry, over all, will be hard hit within 30 days and crippled within 60. 
That's assuming the coal strike goes on without’ early settlement. 

Many people, in that event, will be very cold by Christmas. 

















Strikebreaking, if carried out by the Government, can be on a broad scale, 
can involve use of powers and techniques that private industry lacks. 

John Lewis can be jailed, of course, but that does not solve anything. 

Union funds may be sequestered. 

Unemployment-insurance benefits almost surely will be denied to strikers. 

Credit at company stores then can be tightened, and readily may be. 

Army may be used to keep open the mines for any who may be willing to work. 
The Army, however, is not in a position to mine coal itself. 

Up to this point, there is plenty _of pressure but probably no coal mined. 
Congress then will have to be called back, in event of no break in the strike. 
If Consress is called, two new laws probably will be asked for. 

A legal bar to a closed shop in coal mining is considered as one. No coal 
miner dares defy John Lewis now if he wishes to keep his job. The union holds 
power to take away the worker's union card, which is his ticket to a job. 

A draft of miners into military service will be the other. Miners would be 
drafted to dig coal, subject to military law for refusal to obey. 

Congress balked at a draft for railroad workers, but there may be no other 
course in coal, short of a surrender by the Government to Mr. Lewis. In any en- 
durance contest between starving miners and a Starving country, the miners might 
win out, might display more nerve and better staying power. 

With surrender as the alternative, Congress may take a draft this time. 

















In the end, these things almost surely are going to happen: 

Wage rates are going to be raised in coal and in many other industries. 

Rate increases probably will range from 10 to 20 cents an hour. In coal, 
the demand is for an increase of 58.5 cents, from $1.185 an hour to $1.77, but 
no increase of that size is in sight. 

Hours of work probably will be shortened in coal, but not elsewhere. 

Production will be slowed as issues are fought out in coal. 

Prices then will be raised to cover added costs. Profit margins are not 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 











likely to be squeezed now that industry is free to set its own prices. It may 
even be that some industries may want to increase their own "take." 

Higher prices resulting from higher costs will tend to narrow demand from 
workers whose increases in hourly rates of pay did not compensate fully for loss 
of time due to work stoppage. Business will be hurt, not helped. 

Strikes at this stage of the inflation serve only to Speed adjustment, to 


bring nearer the time when a correction will be forced. 















































Workers, in fact, are chasing a rainbow when they figure that they can push 
wages up faster than prices during a period of unregulated inflation. 

Farmers gain in an inflation. Some businessmen do, too, but not workers as 
a whole. Prices can be pushed up faster than wages in a period like this. 

Employed workers will have their turn when food prices decline, when their 
increasing efficiency and rising production give them a bigger return in goods. 

Living-standare rises are waiting on production, not on more dollars ina 
pay envelope that get eaten up in price rises. 








Big strikes, other than coal, may still be avoided in many industries. 

Strike in coal, if prolonged, will have the effect of a general strike; 
will cause loss of time to workers in many of the other big industries. 

Workers have lost from 2 to 4 months, due to 1945-46 strikes. If they now 
are to lose more time owing to a coal strike, further striking may not be so 
popular. Labor leadership will become less likely to call strikes. 

A wave of new strikes will be very improbable if Mr.-Lewis loses in coal. 

A strike wave probably will develop if Mr. Lewis wins. 

Steel is to set policy for big CIO unions. Autos will follow steel. So 
will the electrical industry. Packing-house workers may strike, but prefer not, 

Labor leaders appear to be enjoying their last big fling. 








Idea of a 20 per cent tax cut for individuals is hardening. 

A cut of that size will be given before excises are reduced. 

A smaller cut will be urged by important elements in Congress, will be put 
forward by those who place a budget balance and debt reduction ahead of a cut in 
taxes. Tax cutting is complicated, too, by uncertain business prospects. 

Even so, the chances of a 20 per cent tax reduction are growing. 

Excise tax reduction, after that, will relate to the state of the budget. 
Excises, when reduced, will be covered in a broad revision, not limited to the 
taxes that are supposed to be cut automatically 6 months after war ends. 

Revision of the whole tax structure to gear tax policy to postwar will go 
over until 1948; will not be undertaken in 1947, if present plans prevail. 











Employers are becoming acutely aware that Supreme Court decided this: 

Time spent by workers in changing to work clothes is working time. 

Working time includes time spent walking to the place of work on company 
property. It includes time spent washing and changing clothes at the day's end. 

Where this added time results in a work week longer than 40 hours, it is 
covered by Fair Labor Standards Act, subject to time and one half. 

Claims now being pressed by unions against employers are reaching up into 
millions of dollars, based upon claims for pay running back as much as 6 years. 

Congress probably will pass a law limiting claims under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to l year, but old claims, claims arising before change in the law, 
can still cause a good deal of trouble. Unions are tending to use overtime 
claims as bargaining points in negotiating new contracts. 





Price outlook now is related to the strike outlook. The price trend is up- 
ward with controls removed, but the rise is not general. Price rises can be ace 
celerated if strikes result in new setbacks to production, in slowdowns in the 
distribution of goods, thereby causing shortages to become more acute. 
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Said One Industrialist to Another: 


“Take my tip, Bill. ..“Look Ahead—Look South.’ No other 
section of the country offers greater opportunities. It has the 
resources, markets, manpower . . . everything any business needs 
to grow and prosper.” 

The advantages the Southland offers industry are nothing 
new to far-sighted businessmen. They’ve already put thousands 
of busy factories in the territory served by the Southern Railway 
System. And hundreds more are on the way. 

“I’m locating in the South for mighty convincing reasons,” 
says one industrialist to the other. 

“Look Ahead—Look South.” 

Creat SE. Perma 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Fearlessness in a Fight as Key Trait of Mr. Lewis and Mr. Krug 
... Clues to Next Congress in Shuffling of Senate’s G.O.P. Posts 


Two burly and unyielding battlers now 
are arrayed against each other in a struggle 
that obviously is to leave its imprint on 
the nation for years ahead. The men are: 

John L. Lewis, the massive, gloomy 
leader of the United Mine Workers. Mr. 
Lewis, even et risk of going to jail, has 
challenged the power of the Government 
to keep his men at work and so prevent 
a nation-wide industrial paralysis. (See 
page 11.) 

J. A. Krug, the young and cheerful 
Secretary of the Interior and administra- 
tor of coal mines for the Government. Mr. 
Krug, backed by all the Government’s 
strength, is determined to show Mr. Lewis 
that he is not the master of the nation. 

This duel presents with a new clarity 
the issue of how much power a labor union 
and its leader should hold. The dispute un- 
doubtedly will strongly influence the shape 
of restraining labor legislation to be en- 





MR. KRUG AT WHITE HOUSE 
Enough armament? 
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acted by the new Republican congressional 
majorities in 1947, or possibly earlier at a 
special session of the present Congress. 
It also raises the question of whether one 
man shall be allowed to threaten the 
country with economic disaster and have 
the power to push the inflationary spiral 
still further upward. 

The course that the contest takes de- 
pends to a large extent on the attitudes, 
temperament, ideas and personalities of 
Mr. Lewis and Mr. Krug, upon the power 
each holds and the sources of that power. 
Some already are wondering whether Mr. 
Krug is armed with enough strength to 
win. The situation demands an examina- 
tion of all these factors. 

Jail sentence. Mr. Lewis, first of all, 
has no fear of a jail sentence, a principal 
threat against him. The idea of. directing 
a strike from a prison cell, in fact, might 
appeal to his sense of the dramatic. It 
could make him a tremendous hero with 
all segments of labor. Mr. Lewis might 
even prefer to go to jail. Or his lawyers 
could spend weeks quibbling over obscure 
points of law in connection with appeals, 
while Mr. Lewis remained free. 

All the while, the coal strike could con- 
tinue and the nation’s economy could be 
slowly strangled. 

Labor support. Direct measures against 
Mr. Lewis, at the same time, are giving 
him support in the labor movement that 


he otherwise might not have had. Among 
union men, “injunction” is a fighting 
word. William Green, president of the 


American Federation of Labor, was quick 
to range that organization behind Mr. 
Lewis on the basis of the injunction issued 
against the mine leader. 

And, despite a deep personal animosity 
between Mr. Lewis and Philip Murray, 
president of -the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, the CIO promptly con- 
demned the Government’s resort to an 
injunction. 

The situation contains the seeds of what 
some fear might become a general strike, 
if the Government and Mr. Krug con- 
tinue their present tactics. 

Source of power. The basis of Mr. 
Lewis’s power, however, lies in his own 
union and his absolute control of that 
union. The UMW has a closed shop in the 
mines. Only union members can find work 
there. Mr. Lewis is in a position to deprive 
any miner of his union membership and 
hence of his job. Consequently, the miners 
do what Mr. Lewis says. 

There is also a more human factor. The 
miners have’ seen their leader win victory 
after victory for them. Sincerity of his 
desire to increase the income of his men, 





shorten their hours, surround them wij 
safeguards has not been questioned. Thi 
makes them loyal to Mr. Lewis. Often the; 
are unenthusiastic about going on strike 
But they always respond when he says thy 
a contract has expired. 

Thus, Mr. Lewis can turn on or shy} 
off the flow of coal with a word. Coal pp. 
vides 55 per cent of the nation’s industri 
energy, 62 per cent of its electric powe 
and 95 per cent of its railroad-locomotiy 
power. U nder all these circumstances, be 
is able to tell the Government that it mug 
yield to him or let industry and transport 
stagnate. 

These are Mr. Lewis’s weapons. He tise 
them with the skill that comes of an aler 
mind and long experience. 

Strategy. All Mr. Lewis’s tactics ar 
carefully thought out far in advane, 
Every action that the Government or the 
mine operators might take is anticipated, 





—aAcme 
ACROSS THE STREET, MR. LEWIS 
Enough skill? 
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Brown Bros. photo of immigrants 
at Ellis Island early in the century. 
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They Believed in Miracles 


Whether they landed at Plymouth 
Rock in one generation or at Ellis 
Island in another, they came 
believing in miracles. The Miracle 
of Freedom—in speech, thought, 
action. The Miracle of Oppor- 
tunity—to work, save, build for 
the future. 

Believing in miracles, they recog- 
nized no obstacles. The result: 
America, with only 6% of the 
world’s population, produces 25% 
of the world’s goods, possesses 50% 
of the world’s wealth. 


They and their descendants played 
a vital part in perfecting mass pro- 
duction, mass distribution, mass 
investment and turned out more 
goods and better goods. ..at 


lower cost but at higher wages 
than had ever been done before 
in world history. 


Yes, generation after generation 
they prospered, took root, grew 
with the nation—in crafts, in the 
professions, in government, in 


New York 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


agriculture, in businesses large 
and small. As thrifty investors, 
they backed their confidence in 
the nation with their savings. 


All had a share in the greatness 
of America. Believing in miracles, 
they made them come to pass. 


FACTS FIRST— 
THE KEY TO SOUND INVESTMENT 


Theestablished policy of this Exchange 
is to foster informed investment. We 
seek constantly to increase the amount 
of information available to the inves- 
tor. Companies whose securities are ° 
listed on this market have agreed to 
report, regularly, facts essential to rea- 
soned investment decisions. Get those 
facts. .. use them. They are your best 
protection against unnecessary risk. 





PACIFIC SEA FOODS 


TREASURE CHEST , 


AN EPICURE’S PICK of North Pacific sea food 
treats, cramful in romantic Totem Treasure 
Chest with gay holiday trappings. Indulge 
yourself, delight special friends and custom- 
ers on your Christmas list. 9-tin chest con- 
tains my personal selection of at least 5 
varieties of Famous Bud Linsley Delicacies, 
which include Choicest Red Salmon (plain 
and smoked), Minced Razor Clams, Fancy 
Dungeness Crab, Smoked Oysters, Kippered 
Sturgeon and Cod, White-meat Albacore Tuna. 


TWO CHRISTMAS CHEST STYLES; plywood 
(il.), $9.85; fiberboard, $9.15. I pay carriage 
anywhere in Order trial Chest now, 
check or m.o.; then just send me gift-list 
names, addresses. I do the rest! Ref.: Nat. 
Bank of Commerce, Seattle. 

BUD LINSLEY, That Pacific Sea Foods Man 
KP Dept. D, 1005 Post, Seattle 4, Wn. 
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THE MAY, 1946, AGREEMENT ENDED IN HANDSHAKES 
... was every move anticipated? 


and the course to be followed is charted 
in his mind. Once the first move is made, 
he sits, ponderous, remote and immovable. 
Long, ominous silences are interrupted by 
carefully timed actions. Mr. Green’s state- 
ment of AFL support a few hours before 
the walkout deadline was one of these. 
Mr. Lewis, sitting among the antiques 
in his colonial home in Alexandria, Va., 
or at his desk in an office that resembles 
a baronial hall, genuinely loves the pe- 
riods of crisis that he causes. He enjoys 
matching with the Government’s 
agents or the coal operators. Between 
strikes come periods of boredom, relieved 
principally by planning strategy for his 
next move on behalf of the miners. 
Purposes. In addition to helping the 
miners, Mr. Lewis wants as much personal 
power as he can get. Those who know the 
man think there is no doubt of this. Power 
has been his objective throughout his 
long, stormy career in the labor move- 
ment. He has forced himself upward 
through his aggressiveness, his skillful ma- 
neuvering and, sometimes, with his fists. 
He tried unsuccessfully to unseat Samuel 
Gompers, the first AFL head, and then, 
when Mr. Gompers died, he became the 
man behind William Green. He led his 
miners out of the AFL and formed the 
CIO. He tried to make and break Presi- 
dents. He supported Franklin D. Roosevelt 
with speeches and union funds, and then, 
in 1940, turned to Wendell L. Willkie. 
With Mr. Willkie defeated, he resigned his 
CIO presidency and then led the miners 
out of that organization and eventually 
back to the AFL. Now he is said to be 
watching for an opportunity to succeed 
Mr. Green as AFL president. 
His own union fattened on the New 
Deal. In 1932, its membership had fallen 
off to 150,000. Only a small part of the 


wits 


nation’s coal supply was mined _ under 
UMW contract. With the help of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, the 
Guffey Coal Act and the Wagner Act, of 
which the first two were declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court, Mr. 
Lewis rapidly built up his membership 
and contract coverage. Nevertheless, he 
always has been contemptuous of Govern- 
ment restraints, and he tried to scuttle 
OPA and _ the wartime labor 
boards. 

Now, through his hold on the miners and 
the nation’s need for coal, Mr. Lewis finds 
himself perhaps the most powerful single 
individual in the country, with the pos 
sible exception of the man he is challeng- 
ing, President Truman, whose representa 
tive is Mr. Krug. 

Backbone stiffener. Mr. Krug’s par 
ticipation in the coal dispute is the inside 
story of the Administration’s stiffening 
resistance to Mr. Lewis When the union 
leader demanded that the UMW contract 
with the Government be reopened, At 
torney General Clark was _ inclined t 
acquiesce, and so was the President. Mr. 
Krug put his own Interior Department 
lawyers to work on the case, however, 
and they came to a different conclusion. 
For a time there was a heated disagree 
ment with Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Krug felt that to grant wage it 
creases to Mr. Lewis would put the Gor 
ernment in the position of sanctiomilg 
another round of union demands for mote 
pay and another upward whirl in the 
inflationary spiral. As a conscientious pub- 
lic servant, Mr. Krug had no desire simply 
to let the battle with Mr. Lewis go 
default. He owes uo political debts to 
Truman Administration, and, in fact, 
had helped the President by taking the 
job after Secretary Harold L. Ickes: 
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angry resignation, when the President was 
Joking for a strong appointee. 

Consequently, he did not hesitate to 
present his arguments to the President, 
pointing out that, by injunction, or 
through the Smith-Connally Act, Mr. 
Lewis could be punished for abetting 
another strike. The Krug insistence, on 
good authority, went to the point of a 
threatened resignation. 

Mr. Truman and Mr. Lewis usually had 
been on good terms. They were photo- 
graphed shaking hands after the signing 
of the contract that ended a 59-day strike 
last spring. But the President had resented 
Mr. Lewis’s threat to begin his strike a 
few days before the election. He was re- 
portedly angry, too, at the UMW’s attack 
on, and opposition to, his close friend, Sen- 
ator Harley M. Kilgore, who barely won 
re-election in West Virginia. The resigna- 
tion of Mr. Krug, it was feared, would be 
a stunning blow to the Administration, 
with its prestige already shown by the 
elections to be badly sagging. 

Just before the President’s departure for 
Key West, he, Mr. Krug and Mr. Clark 
worked out a “no-compromise policy” 
toward Mr. Lewis. Other members of the 
Cabinet, and even John R. Steelman, the 
President’s Reconversion Administrator 
and close adviser on labor relations, were 
excluded. Mr. Steelman, it was felt, per- 
haps, had been too friendly with Mr. 
Lewis in the past. Mr. Krug was left in 
charge when the President departed. 

Mr. Krug’s power. Mr. Krug’s power 
is the power of the Government. He can 
prosecute Mr. Lewis by court injunction, 
and through the Smith-Connally Act. But 


the first would involve a long period of 
haggling over whether the Norris-La 
Guardia Act, outlawing labor-dispute in- 
junctions, applies, as the Government 
contends, only to strikes against private 
employers, and not to strikes against 
Government-seized or owned industries. 
Use of the Smith-Connally Act would 
involve a lengthy quibble over whether 
the mine walkout is actually a strike or 
merely a work stoppage by many indi- 
viduals because, as the union contends, 
there is no contract. 

Through the War Department, Mr. 
Krug also can provide soldiers to protect 
those miners who may wish to go back to 
work. But he can use only the power of 
persuasion to bring the miners back to 
the pits. 

Many close to the situation came rap- 
idly to the conclusion that, as the laws 
stand, Mr. Krug’s powers are insufficient 
to conquer the wily Mr. Lewis. Such a 
conclusion lay behind the many calls for 
a special session of Congress to arm Mr. 
Krug more effectively. 

Secretary Krug, at 39, already is a 
veteran of numerous Government con- 
flicts. For years he was an official of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. He handled 
much of the negotiation with Wendell L. 
Willkie that resulted in TVA’s buying 
Commonwealth & Southern’s utility hold- 
ings in the TVA area. During the war, he 
was a prominent official of the often em- 
battled War Production Board. After an 
interim in the Navy, he came back to 
take the WPB chairmanship during the 
period of its liquidation. 

Like Mr. Lewis, Mr. Krug is big and 
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The KAYWOODIE organization, 
founded in 1851 when life was more 
rugged and isolated than now, has created 
pipe-enjoyment for generations. Our men 
learn it the slow painstaking way The 
Kaywoodie pipe you see here yields cool, 
pleasurable smoking that Kaywoodie- 
owners call ‘‘the Kaywoodie Flavor?’ For 
real pipe-enjoyment, choose Kaywoodie. 
The mouth-pieces are resilient and com- 
fortable, the pipe 1s proportioned cor- 
rectly, its Synchro-Stem permits quick,, 
thorough cleaning, and its im- 
ported briar smokes with 
even-tempered serenity. 
$3.50 to $25, at dealers? 
Kaywoodie Company 
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barrel chested. But, where the mine leader of seniority, would make Senator Georg 
is aloof and solemn, Mr. Krug is friendly D. Aiken, of Vermont, chairman of th 
and informal. Both are sharp minded and Labor Committee. Mr. Aiken is a Repy}, 
quick witted. Each is an implacably deter- _lican liberal who has opposed restrictiy, 
mined fighter. But, obviously, Mr. Krug labor bills. Mr. Taft does not want thy 
lacks Mr. Lewis’s long experience in viewpoint at the head of the Labor Cog. 
battling of this kind. mittee. 

The winner? So, as things stand, Mr. An arrangement might be worked oy 
Lewis, in the opinion of those who have however, whereby Senator Aiken woul 
studied the situation, holds an advantage. agree not to pigeonhole bills in wide & 
To an old UMW saying that “you can’t mand. In fact, he has given assurang, 
mine coal with bayonets,” has been added that he would not use such tactics, By 
another: “Coal can’t be mined by court uncertainty remains. If Mr. Taft shou 
orders either.” take the Labor post, Senator Hugh Butle, 
of Nebraska, would be in line for Finance 
but he is expected to prefer another pos, 
: leaving Finance to Senator Eugene J, 
= In advance of the convening of Congress, Millikin, of Colorado. 
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G. O. P. Leaders in Senate 





top Republican Senators have decided Senator Wallace H. White, Jr., 

NATIONAL PREMIUM who shall have the positions of power or Maine, is to be Republican Floor Leader 

b preference in the new Senate. Who these a post he has held for the last two years f 

y Ce, men are and what their jobs are to consist As leader, Mr. White, an agreeable, re. 

i of will become important considerations in tiring person, has actually deferred to th f 

a delig htful the months ahead. . leadership of Mr. Taft on domestic issue; 

i Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, and of Mr. Vandenberg on matters of for. 

evidence often called the most powerful man - eign policy. This arrangement is to go on, | 

F a a Congress, could have picked the post o Senator White plans to retire from the Ml 

peaititees of merytand . Majority Floor Leader, but he prefers, Senate when his present term expires two ( 
> nice living instead, to head the party’s steering com- years hence. That would give Mr. Tui 
mittee. This group, meeting frequently, an opportunity to assume the leadership 
determines party policy and party strategy. jn title, as well as in fact, if he should not 

Bo chone healaitl It decides what legislation shall be taken become President. Vv 


|_ BALTIMORE 24. IN MARYLAND up, sometimes what its form shall be, and _ Senator Vandenberg is to becom 
what bills are to be disregarded. President pro tempore. This is largely an 

As chairman of this committee, Mr. honorary position, but one that is eyed 
Taft will be in a position to exercise many longingly by many Senators. The holder 
controls, from the background, over the of the job presides over the Senate when 
| new Republican legislative program. The the Vice President is not present, or desig. 
| Senator is said to like that prospect better yates another Senator to take the chair, 








| than be¢oming Floor Leader, for his own As there is no Vice President, the job 

| reasons. now carries with it an additional $5,000 
Floor leadership. Mr. Taft is looking — salary and a limousine and chauffeur. 

ahead to the possibility that he might Mr. Vandenberg, of course, is to head 


be his party’s presidential nominee in the Foreign Relations Committee and is 
1948. He wants to make his own record in resigning his present job as chairman od 
preparation for that. As Floor Leader, he the Republican conference, in which he 





would be compelled to support, conspicu- presides over a monthly discussion meet: 

THE ously, the viewpoint of the Republican ing of all Senate Republicans. He, as wel 
We néecvian majority on all important questions. He as Mr. Taft, was in line for the Leader 
favors a cautious approach to all prob- ship, but he withdrew because his attend- 

BISCAYNE BAY AT VENETIAN WAY lems, particularly that of labor legislation. ance at international conferences as al 


The impetuosity of some of his party aide to Secretary of State James F. Byres, 


A ° 4° : colleagues could force him into positions jnvolves long absences from the Senale. 
that, as a presidential possibility, he would Senator Kenneth S. Wherry, # 






































prefer not to take. energetic and ready-spoken Nebraskal, 
In addition, the Senator is scarcely the who led the fight against OPA, is to 1 
: focalad, enthusiastic internationalist that many of | main party whip. The job is a stepping- 
his colleagues have become. He opposes stone into the Leadership. Its responsibil 
iML= big loans and credits to other countries. ity, however, is principally to see that | | Then s 
YN Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Mich- Republican votes are present in the Senate ride 
mont of all thats igan, shapes foreign policy for the Senate chamber when they are needed. a 
‘ . Ss Republicans. Under these circumstances, Protests? New Senators grew restiv® f | blade 
heat in Miami Mr. Taft, as Leader, might have to under- when they learned that the old-timers a: FY bess, ¢ 
oe go the embarrassment of stepping aside ready had apportioned the principal jobs. f | Soveti 
and Miami Boach when such proposals are before the Senate. Mr. Vandenberg and Mr. Taft both t ne 
Committee tangle. Senator Taft also assured them that the selections actually pler sh 
CLOSEST MIAMI HOTEL TO is in a position to make a choice between would be made by the Republican confer | | easier, 
pe eee Seat See - the chairmanships of the Finance and ence when members assemble for the nest finish.C 
WS y), Labor committees. He would prefer Fi- Congress. This meeting, however, inevilt 
| nance. That, however, under the process _ bly is to ratify the choices already made. NOVE 
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BAY AND OCEAN BEACHES 


poopile-of the Waele 





barrel chested. But, where the mine leader 
is aloof and solemn, Mr. Krug is friendly 
and informal. Both are sharp minded and 
quick witted. Each is an implacably deter- 
mined fighter. But, obviously, Mr. Krug 
lacks Mr. Lewis’s long experience in 
battling of this kind. 

The winner? So, as things stand, Mr. 
Lewis, in the opinion of those who have 
studied the situation, holds an advantage. 
To an old UMW saying that “you can’t 
mine coal with bayonets,” has been added 
another: “Coal can’t be mined by court 
orders either.” 





G. O. P. Leaders in Senate 


In advance of the convening of Congress, 
top Republican Senators have decided 
who shall have the positions of power or 
preference in the new Senate. Who these 
men are and what their jobs are to consist 
of will become important considerations in 
the months ahead. 

Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 
often called the most powerful man in 
Congress, could have picked the post of 
Majority Floor Leader, but he prefers, 
instead, to head the party’s steering com- 
mittee. This group, meeting frequently, 
determines party policy and party strategy. 
It decides what legislation shall be taken 
up, sometimes what its form shall be, and 
what bills are to be disregarded. 

As chairman of this committee, Mr. 
Taft will be in a position to exercise many 
controls, from the background, over the 
new Republican legislative program. The 
Senator is said to like that prospect better 
than becoming Floor Leader, for his own 
reasons. 

Floor leadership. Mr. Taft is looking 
ahead to the possibility that he might 
be his party’s presidential nominee in 
1948. He wants to make his own record in 
preparation for that. As Floor Leader, he 
would be compelled to support, conspicu- 
ously, the viewpoint of the Republican 
majority on all important questions. He 
favors a cautious approach to all prob- 
lems, particularly that of labor legislation. 
The impetuosity of some of his party 
colleagues could force him into positions 
that, as a presidential possibility, he would 
prefer not to take. 

In addition, the Senator is scarcely the 
enthusiastic internationalist that many of 
his colleagues have become. He opposes 
big loans and credits to other countries. 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Mich- 
igan, shapes foreign policy for the Senate 
Republicans. Under these circumstances, 
Mr. Taft, as Leader, might have to under- 
go the embarrassment of stepping aside 
when such proposals are before the Senate. 

Committee tangle. Senator Taft also 
is in a position to make a choice between 
the chairmanships of the Finance and 
Labor committees. He would prefer Fi- 
nance. That, however, under the process 


of seniority, would make Senator Geo, 
D. Aiken, of Vermont, chairman of \, 
Labor Committee. Mr. Aiken is a Rep 
lican liberal who has opposed restrietiy 
labor bills. Mr. Taft does not want 4} 
viewpoint at the head of the Labor Cy 
mittee. 

An arrangement might be worked gy 
however, whereby Senator Aiken wo 
agree not to pigeonhole bills in wide 4 
mand. In fact, he has given assurang 
that he would not use such tactics, By 
uncertainty remains. If Mr. Taft shou} 
take the Labor post, Senator Hugh Bute§ Vi 
of Nebraska, would be in line for Finang § | 
but he is expected to prefer another poy | 
leaving Finance to Senator Eugene ) L 
Millikin, of Colorado. 

Senator Wallace H. White, Jr.,: 
Maine, is to be Republican Floor Leade 
a post he has held for the last two yeas 
As leader, Mr. White, an agreeable, r. 
tiring person, has actually deferred to th 
leadership of Mr. Taft on domestic issue 
and of Mr. Vandenberg on matters of fer. 
eign policy. This arrangement is to go on, 

Senator White plans to retire from th 
Senate when his present term expires two 
years hence. That would give Mr. Tat 
an opportunity to assume the leadership 
in title, as well as in fact, if he should not 
become President. 

. Senator Vandenberg is to becom 
President pro tempore. This is largely a 
honorary position, but one that is eyed 
longingly by many Senators. The holder 
of the job presides over the Senate whe 
the Vice President is not present, or desig 
nates another Senator to take the chair, 

As there is no Vice President, the job 
now carries with it an additional $5,000 
salary and a limousine and chauffeur. 

Mr. Vandenberg, of course, is to head 
the Foreign Relations Committee and is 
resigning his present job as chairman of 
the Republican conference, in which le 
presides over a monthly discussion meet 
ing of all Senate Republicans. He, as wel 
as Mr. Taft, was in line for the Leader 
ship, but he withdrew because his attend 
ance at international conferences as al 
aide to Secretary of State James F. Byres, 
involves long absences from the Senate. 

Senator Kenneth S. Wherry, # 
energetic and ready-spoken Nebraskan, 
who led the fight against OPA, is to re 
main party whip. The job is a stepping 
stone into the Leadership. Its responsibil 
ity, however, is principally to see that 
Republican votes are present in the Senate 
chamber when they are needed. 

Protests? New Senators grew restive 
when they learned that the old-timers al- 
ready had apportioned the principal jobs. 
Mr. Vandenberg and Mr. Taft both r 
assured them that the selections actually 
would be made by the Republican confer 
ence when members assemble for the next 
Congress. This meeting, however, inevite 
bly is to ratify the choices already made. 
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Epitror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Antidote for Depressions 

Sir:—In your November 8 issue, “To- 
morrow’ scoffs at the idea that, . every- 
body thinks everything is going to be all 
right, it will be. You refer to the end of 
the inflationary period of 1929 when the 
Republicans tried to sell the idea of “right 
thinking,” and point out how it failed to 
save the country from deflation. The im- 
plication is plain—that man is at the 
mercy of economic laws which he cannot 
vary or modify. 

Granted that there are economic laws, 
that they seem to operate quite inex- 
plicably at times, I feel that some thought 
on the matter will develop the idea that, 
whatever these laws are, they operate 
through the human mind. 

Take the basic causes of the ’29 de- 
pression, for example. Did not millions of 
individuals each decide, or get swept by 
growing panic or mass hypnotism or hys- 
teria to feel, that he should curtail pur- 
chasing, lay off men, call in his loans, sell 
his stock, hoard savings, ete.? The so- 
called economic laws operated on his mind, 
on his reasoning or his emotions, telling 
him that times were going to be bad. 

Suppose that the majority of men in 
all walks of life could have exchanged 
their expectation of a crash for optimism. 
Could we not have checked that depres- 
sion-right there? 

I am not suggesting that these things 
can be controlled by law. I say that ac- 
ceptance of any expectancy of good, of 
faith in the future, or realization that we 
have all the elements for a prosperous 
life, all the labor, all the capital, and know- 
how, would break the paralyzing fears 
which, in the past, have shown the power 
to impede the economic life of our country 
Milwaukee, Wis. Paut A. DruMMER 
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A Landlord’s Problems 

Sir:—I am a disabled World War I 
veteran and have been teaching school 
for 20 years. I put my life savings into 
apartments, as an income and livelihood 
for old age. 

Since 1943 I have doubled the wages 
of the janitor; the cost of coal has in- 
creased about 15 per cent. Repairs and 
upkeep have to be maintained at current 
wage rates, which are greatly in excess 
of the 1941-1942 rate. Yet the OPA rules 
with an iron hand, is arbitrarily and un- 
alterably opposed to reasonable increases 
for civilian owners. 


Kansas City, Kans. M.C.S. 
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Did youever figure 
how much it costs you to hand- 
fold your statements, form letters, 
invoices, advertising literature, 
etc.? It’s a slow, time-consuming 
job ... takes employees from 
their regular duties ... and is 
seldom accurately done. 

A Davidson Folding Machine 
will cut these costs to the bone 
... handle any folding job in an 
amazingly short time... do it 
accurately and efficiently. And 
any girl can operate it. 
Davidson Folding Machines are 
ruggedly built for years of serv- 
ice. They’re equipped with auto- 
matic feed and are made in three 
styles to meet the requirements 
of any office. Used in hundreds 
of banks and businesses, they 
have fully demonstrated their 
efficiency and economy, paying 
for themselves in a remarkably 
short time. : 

Get the facts today about the 
economy of accurate, high speed 
folding at low cost. Write for 
booklet. 
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MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1036-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Manuf. ‘ers of the Davidson Dual Duplicat 
Davidson Sales and Service Agencies 
are located in principal cities 
of U. S., Canada, 
Mexico, 























Washington Whispers. 
Mr. Lewis Attacking ClO? 
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Gen. Eisenhower's Job 


‘Fighting the Budget’ . . . Discord on Philippine Bases 


President Truman quietly dusted off 
his idea for a labor draft and prepared 
to call Congress back to consider it 
when John L. Lewis began to chal- 
lenge the Government. Mr. Truman 
came under heavy fire when he first 
preposed a draft to be used in forcing 
workers to operate the railroads, but 
he is convinced that there is no other 
way to get men to work when they do 
not intend to work. 
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Mr. Truman is prepared to insist that 
Congress, not the White House, sur- 
render to John Lewis, if any surren- 
dering is done. The President will play 
out his hand and then ask a recalled 
Congress either to give him power he 
needs to break the strike or to take 
responsibility for a surrender. 


xk kk 


Julius Krug, Interior Secretary, won 
his argument on all points with Tom 
Clark, Attorney General, over the 
question of whether Mr. Lewis had 
the right to reopen a contract he made 
with the Government only last May 
28 and the question of whether Mr. 
Lewis could be enjoined from breach- 
ing that contract. Mr. Krug was pre- 
pared to resign rather than to bow to 
the coal-mine leader, and Mr. Tru- 
man sided with him. 
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Tom C. Clark is not likely to resign 
as Attorney General even though his 
viewpoint on how to deal with a coal 
strike did not coincide with the policy 
agreed upon. Warner Gardner, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Interior and former 
New Dealer, helped to shape the line 
of policy accepted by Secretary Krug 
and approved by the President. 
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John Lewis thought he had word 
right from the inside that the Gov- 
ernment would dicker with him rather 
than face a showdown in coal mining 
just before Christmas. 


x *k * 


Philip Murray and other top CIO 
leaders look at the move in coal as 
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a maneuver by Mr. Lewis to gain 
prestige among workers as a prelude 
to another effort to become the leader 
of all organized labor. The CIO is 
convinced that the Lewis objective 
is to wreck that organization and to 
get its component parts within a fed- 
eration of labor that he would control. 


K oo 


Mr. Truman is closing the door to 
active seeking of the 1948 Democratic 
presidential nomination by other po- 
tential candidates with word, leaked 
out through close friends, that the 
President himself would not turn 
down that nomination if offered to 
him. The White House had become 
aware that important party leaders 
had begun to count Mr. Truman out 
and were getting set to work for other 
potential candidates. 
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Two Supreme Court Justices, Fred 
Vinson, the Chief Justice, and Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, are being put for- 
ward within the party by friends who 
think that they would have a chance 
to win the Presidency for the Demo- 
cratic Party in 1948. 


x k * 


Robert Hannegan plans to resign 
both as Postmaster General and as 
Chairman of the Democratic Nation- 
al Committee. 
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Robert S. Kerr, former Governor of 
Oklahoma, is scheduled to succeed 
Mr. Hannegan as Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. As 
a friend of Mr. Truman, he will make 
sure that the party machinery is not 
used by some other potential candi- 
date for the 1948 nomination. 


x *k * 


If Senator Robert Taft decides to be- 
come chairman of the Senate Labor 
and Education Committee, instead of 
its powerful Finance Committee, the 
reason will be that he wishes to push 
his health and hospitalization plan, 
as well as to keep liberal Senator 
George Aiken from taking that post. 


General of the Army Dwight Ej 
hower is increasingly unhappy in 
job as Army Chief of Staff. Ge 
Eisenhower finds it irksome to 5 
his time “fighting the budget” 
is inclined to complain that he 
to fight very hard to keep the A 
Air Forces from getting all the mo 
away from the Army Ground For 
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High officials in the Navy are ir 
by the fact that high-ranking offiej 
of the Army are airing their opiniog 
about an Army-Navy merger w 
Navy officials still are barred by 
White House from expressing thei 
opinions publicly, except when ask 
for those opinions by Congress. Und 
Secretary of War Kenneth C. Roy; 
and General George C. Kenney 
are reiterating in public speeches 
Army viewpoint. 
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James Byrnes, Secretary of State, 
finds that both the Army and Navy 
are disturbed by what they feel is 
growing tendency of the State De 
partment to whittle down their rec- 
ommendations and _ sugégestions on 
United States foreign policy as that 
policy relates to the ability of this 
country to defend itself in event 
another war. 
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Military officials feel that U. S. diplo- 
mats are dragging their feet, instead 
of taking the lead on issues of: (1 
trusteeships to Pacific islands; (2 
military co-operation with Latin 
America; (3) negotiations concerning 
military bases abroad; (4) U. S. po- 
sition in the Philippines. 
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Manuel Roxas, President of the Phil- 
ippine Republic, and the Philippine 
Government as a whole are acting as 
if to back out of agreements made 
with the United States concerni j 
future military bases in the island§ 
but are pressing for more and mé 
financial aid from this country. Tal 
whole situation is regarded as in 
creasingly explosive. 
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